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WHITE DENT CORN, FAMOUS AS A PRIZE WINNER 


ELDOM if ever has an exhibit of seed corn attracted as much The single earén the foreground was champion at the shovw, and the 
attention as that here pictured. It was very prominent at the thirty ears received award as the best thirty ears of white corn of any 
last National Corn exposition held in Chicago. The formation variety. Writing American Agriculturist under recent date, Mr. Clore 

eneraP*attractivenest must inspire to says: ‘The farmer must consider many things in producing successful 

careful selection of seed corn for the coming crop. The variety here corn crops. There must be plenty of clover; a good supply of barn- 

photographed is Johnson county white dent, a cross between Boone ard manure; never pasture or work the soil when the least wet. 

county white and Forsythe Favorite, a corn that L. B. Clore of John- Look out for thorough underdrainage, for a carefully prepared seed 
bed, good seed, shallow and sufficiently frequent cultivation.’’ 


nty, Indiana, has been developing for more than fifteen years. 
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CONSERVING 


MAINTAIN@ 
YOUR SOILS 
FERTILITY 


WITH AN 


I F1-G: 
RE SPREADER 


permanent good, and by greatly decreas- 
ing the iabor of manure handling. 

With an I. H. C, spreader, the work 
of hauling out and spreading manure is 
reduced just about one-half, and it is 
made agreeable work instead of a job 
to be dreaded and postponed as long as 
possible every year. 

Any way you look at it, an I. H, C, 
spreader is a good investment. 

Should you not make such an invest- 
ment this year? 

Every I. H. C. spreader is made so 
simple, strong and durable, that, with 
reasonable care, it will last you your 
lifetime. 

The International agent in your town 
will supply you with catalog and all 
information you desire concerning the 
I. H. C. spreader he handles. Or if you 
prefer, write for catalogs, colored 
hangers, etc., direct to the home office. 
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yard manure. It is your duty to 

apply it on the land, so that you 

will get the most out of it, and 
avoid the necessity of buying expensive 
commercial fertilizers. 

You can make every load of manure 
you have go twice as far, by spreading 
it with one of these strong, durable, 
right working I. H. C. spreaders. 


Kemp 20th Century (Return Apron 
Spreader), 

Cloverleaf (Endless Apron Spreader). 

Corn King (Return Apron Spreader). 

If you have upwards of a hundred 
loads of manure to spread, any one of 
these machines will more than pay for 
itself the first season. 

The spreader will do this by enabling 
you to cover more ground with the same 
manure, by getting’ a better stand of 
grain or grass, by doing your soil more 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chicago, U.S. A, 


(Incorporated) 


Ty best of all fertilizers is barn- 

























Are Different From All Others 


When the late Walter A. Wood built his frst mow- 
er in 1852 it was upon a principle entirely different 
from any other. That same principle today distinguish- 
8 Our mowers from all others. It is 
the **rloating frame’’ described so 
fuliy in our catalog. All manufacturers of 

mowers admit that the **direct under- 
drett’’ principle is the correct 
one—but they can’t use it because 

nuine undordraft is possible only 

y! tae **floating frame’’ construction 
which is qresire to Walter A. 
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Mowing & Rea Machine Go. 
Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 
















A Weed Exterminator 


Every farmer needa this tool. Cuts up every little 
row! weed. Works in stiff soil or mellow. 
Keeps ground are, Sue and clean, 
L 4 = eine on tauiitg Pre- 
ven rains r) 
moisture toe plant growth. The 


KEYSTONE WEEDER 


This cut shows 7%} foot weeder for one 
horse ; we make 12 foot size for two. 


fertility —saves 


and Shallow Cultivator 
io the best paying, tool a Sapmer can we. orks 
4to8 rows _— ates off — ween rem cums 
book of actual scenes, showing use with all kinds 
crops. 
HEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO., 
1201 North Beaver St., York, Pa. 


SEED CORN 
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Double Tested Stock, 8 Rowed Yellow Flint, Extra 
Early Huron Dent, Pride of the North, Leaming 
Ensilage, Bloody Butcher Ensilage, Red Cob En- 
silage. GET OUR PRICES. 

SIEGEL, The Seedman, ERIE, PA, 


DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE 
value. Acres of py land 

Feoteeese Ropes Brate Phemews crop ane 

for what you want ead prices. 40H H. JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, B. 








Earliest and easiest worred, 


























“Don’t Speculate”’ 
It usually brings sorrow. INVEST « doller in the magazine GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING and each month double the joys of home life. 
With This Journal both One Year $1.75 

THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


























THAT WILL GROW. Early Maturing Varieties, | 





| @ principle of general application that 


| matter of manuring. 


| proving the 


| of the manure is an improvement on 
| the former method, but, un’ rtunate- 


| the number of live stock kept, so that 


| tivation. 


“years, 
| were grown in succession. 





| manure, 


Carries off ius wetter; | 
admits air to the soll. In 
laimed and made fertile. 


| Whereas they are a disadvantage on 
j the cultivated crops. r 


fertilizers, distributed over the three 
eereal crops, while another received 
| during the same period 16 tons of 


SOIL FERTILITY 




















When to Use Manures 


[From advance sheets of Prof C. 
E. Thorne’s book on Farm Manures 
shortly to be published by Orange 
Judd Co of New York city.—Editor. | 

While all the crops ordinarily grown 
on the farm may be benefited by ju- 
dicious applications of manure, there 
are some to which it is better adapted 
than others. They, therefore, should 
have the preference if there is not a 
sufficient supply for all. Of them corn | 
easily stands first. 

Potatoes are als a spring crop, 
which is usually grown on sod land, 
and while they produce less actual 
nutriment to the acre than corn, the 
average market value per acre of the 
potato crop is considerakly greater | 
than that of the corn crop, hence it / 
is @ very general and rational practice 
to deal liberally with this crop in the 
distribution of manure. In fact, it is 


the higher the acre value of a crop 
the more profitably it will respond to 
manuring or fertilizing; for this rea- 
son all crops known as truck. crops 
may well receive first attention in the 


The oats crop is seldom directly 
manured, both because it is a’ crop 
of low acre velue, and because it is so 
easily lodged by excess of nitrogen in 
the soil. 

WHAT COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS TAUGHT 

Later on commercial fertilizers 
came into use and these have proven 
so convenient and effective for im- 
wheat crop. that ‘top- 
dressing much less practiced than 
formeriy, and more of the manure 
goes to the corn crop. This disposal 


is 


ly, it has followed a large decrease in 


much less manure is being produced 
in proportion to the area under cul- 


HOW GRASS CROPS ARE AFFECTED 


Both meadows and pastures respond 
promptly to manuring. A familiar 
illustration of this point may be seen 
in meadows, the aftermath of which 
was pastured the previous fall, in the 
superior growth around the animal 
droppings. It is easy to see that a 
liberal dressing Of _manure would 
have doubled the yield of many such 
meadows. 

In one of the experiments of the 
Ohio experiment station, clover and 
timothy occupied the land for two 
after corn, oats and wheat 
In this test f 
one plot received every five years a 
dressing of 1060 pounds of chemical 


open-vyard manure, divided. between 
corn and wheat. The result has been 
a 13-year average increase in the 
cereal crop to the value of $27.36 an 
acre for each rotation for the chem- 
ical fertilizers, as against a va of 
$19.81 from the same crops for the 
but the clover and timothy 
have given a residual increase follow- 
ing the chemicals to the value cf 
$7.50 an acre, as against a value of 
$10.46 for the. same grass crops fol- 
lowing the manured cereals. 

This relatively greater effect of the 
manure on the grass crops has beer 
partly due to the grass seeds carried 
in the manure, as shown by the thick- 
er stand, especially of timothy shown 
on the manured plots; but this is 
only an additonal reason for. using 
manure- on meadows and pastures 
whenever practicable, for here its 
grass seeds give it additonal value, 
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contains valuable articies high authorities 
on the Jo AA ‘Aiso tells alt 
about Acme.” Send posta} for it today. 


Duane H. Nash, Inc., 
Boz 22, Millington, N. & 





Nitrate of Soda 


NITRATE SOLD IN 
ORIGINAL BAGS 


The Nitrate Agencies 
Company 
64 Stone Street, New York 


Ordere for Ali Quantities Promptly 
Filled——Write for Quotations 














THE INTERNATIONAL 


An Automatic Teke-u; 
Hoop. Self Adjusting 
A Continuous Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Stick- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 
ing. Guaranteed Work- 
? manship. 

TEBE INTERNATIONAL SILO Co 

Cenneant Street, Linesville, Fa. 


ECONOMY SILO 


Medal and bighest swani ot the Jamestown Exposition 
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and priaciples. The best 
is ueed in their construction throw 


out. 
Our mt comtinsous doorway is a Marvel 
of Simplicity and Perfection. Deors only 
ei can handle 








ght inches high. 

. Permencea oom eneper, 
Write for tree illustrated ¢ iogue and 
experience of users. 


Economy Silo & Tank Co. 
38B Frederick, Ma. 
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THE PERFECTION SPRAYER 


ete. Furnished complete 
ene bined hand and horse power. 
until you my catalogue, 4 
Peppier, Box 85. Hightstown, N.J 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’’—Washington 
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COMMERCIAL AND GARDEN GRAPE GROWING 


Selection and Preparation of Soil---The Favored Varieties---Methods of Planting---Various Systems of 
Training---How and When to Prune---Other Details Regarding Successful Grape Culture 


L. G. YOUNGS, ERIE COUNTY, PA 


s N this section, the Pennsylva- 
nia end of the Chautauqua 
and Erie grape belt, lying 
along the south shdre of Lake 
Erie, grapes are mostly grown 
. in ‘large commercial vine- 
yards. However, the methods. of planting 
and growing are largely the same, whether 
in the garden yineyard or that of many acres. 
The ground usually taken for vineyards is 
that upon which some cultivated crop has 
been grown the previous season. This is 
plowed 6 to 10 inches deep ang the surface 
pulverized as finely as for a seedbed for a 
small grain crep. 

Many growers scatter a commercial or 
nitrogenous fertilizer- along the furrows at 
this time, but care should be taken it does 
not come in immediate contact with thé root. 
The furrows are only partly filled at the time 
of setting, but are soon completed with the 
horse hoe reversed, or with the one-horse 
vineyard plow. . 

The question of varieties is somewhat local, 
Concord is the leader in black grapes. Moore’s 
Early and Worden are grown as early. Niag- 
ara is the leader in white; Delaware and 
Catawba in reds. The Rogers’ hybrids are 
grown only in a Hmited way. 

We now check the land off in rows 8 to 
9 feet apart, usually 9 feet, or in small checks 
which are even measures of the large check, 
that is, say 3 feet, which measures 9 feet. 
Pvery third check is taken to 
rlant to grapes. 

Grapes are usually planted 7 
to 9 feet apart in the row for the 
strong growing varieties. Weaker 
varieties like the Delaware are 
planted closer up to 5 or 6 feet. 
in furroving out the checks for 
planting, we turn a double furrow, 
breaking the subsoil up several 
inches, or as deeply as we can 
with a man riding the beam. We 
are now ready to consider the 
question of roots for planting. 
A “one-year one” vine is the 
root generally used, but a “one- 
year extra”’ is the best root in the 
market. The supply of ‘these is 
so limited, however, that the ma- 
jority of the growers must use the 
“one-year one’ root. This is cut 
back to 6 to 21 inches, some pre- 
ferring the shorter, and-some the 
longer root. The top is cut back 
to two to three buds. If they are 
set on the land side of the furrow, 
this should bring the plants in a 
straight line, an important thing 
for the cultivator. 

- In the garden vineyard the set- 
ting and -filling is often done by 





variety. 
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Niagara, 


hand, but where a team can be used it is more 
economical. Cultivating can commence as 
soon as necessary; in a dry season the sooner 
the better for a fine earth mulch of a couple 
of inches fs the best remedy for drouth we 
can devise. Cultivation is usually continued 
until August in this latitude in young vine- 
yards. Old vineyards are usually laid by with 
or without a cover crop in July. 


TRAINING WHILE VINEYARD IS, YOUNG 


The second year of the vineyard we cut 
the cane back to three buds early in the 
spring, so if, as sometimes happens, one bud 
sustains injury, we still have two left to 
make two canes. These are tied to the wires 
in the spring of the third year. While a 
“robber” crop is often raised the first year of 
the vineyard, nearly al! vineyardists banish 
this feature from the vineyard the second 
year, and give thorough cultivation until Au- 
gust or September. 

We now come to the third year. If we have 
done our duty up to this time and secured a 
good, strong growth of cane, we are ready 
for trellising; that is, staking and wiring. 
If the growth has been poor and insatisfac- 
tory, it is better to wait another year, cut 
back again and proceed as in the second 
year. But allowing everything is as it should 
be, we stake the vineyard on the basis of one 
stake 7 to 9 feet long to every three vines, 
Stakes are supposed to caliber 4 to_5 inches 
at the small end; and posts 6 to 7 inches 
and 7 to & feet long. A brace 10 feet long 





'* QUEEN OF MARKET WHITE GRAPES 


No so-called white grape has gained the popularity that the 
shown herewith, has attained. This favor is not due 
to any sentiment, but to the intrinsic good qualities of the 
For home use or for market, the Niagara fills a niche in 
the palate that.no other grape can fill. 
vine or 10.000, there will be a demand for every vy “l-grown cluster. 
. ' . , e ; ar > j ; 
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Whether planting one 


Number 16 ~ 


is used at the end of every row and if we 
find the rows too long for convenience, we 
can cut them in two to suit us and make 
a roadway across the vineyard. 

The first wire is fastened to the post about 
30 to 36 inches from the ground and stapled 
to the stakes at the same hight, on the side 
of the prevailing wind. Two No 9 or No 10 
wires are used, the second wire being placed 
24 to 30 inches above the bottom wire. Some 
use a third wire 20 inches above the sec- 
ond; this generally necessitates a longer post 
and stake and has fallen into disfavor. All 
wires are made taut with a wire stretcher, 
of which there are several on the market. 

The cane, if long enough, is then tied to 
the top wire in a fan shape, two canes being 
used, and a soft wire tie 6 inches long and 
of 20 to 22 caliber to the inch used on the 
upper wire and a twine tie on the lower 
wire. A wire tie is not to be recommended 
on the lower wire, because it is apt to girdle 
the cane. The system I have so far described 
is the “fan system,” much used in this Chau- 
tauqua belt. 

OTHER SYSTEMS OF TRAINING 

The second year of fruiting bring up three 
to four canes from below the bottom wire, 
and the third year bring up four to five canes, 
but in no case allow more than 40 to 50 buds. 
A system much in use in this section“is the 
“short arm system.” This is brought about 
by bringing up one cane to the bottom wire 
and growing two short horizontal arms 2 to 
3 feet long. Lateral or renewal canes are tied 
from these arms to the top wire in something 
of a fan shape. There are other systems of 
training, such as the Kniffin, the Caywood 
overhead. and the single post. The Kniffir 
is used by few growers in thi 
belt. The Caywood and singl 
post not at all. 

The single post is used almos 
exclusively in Rhine vineyards 
and has some qualities that would 
recommend it to the garden vine 
yardist and in cold _ sections 
where it isggafer to cover in-win 
ter. A 7 to 7%-foot post or stake 
is set in the ground at planting 
time or the year following. The 
vinesis pruned to two buds. Fo 
two years no fruit is expected 
but four canes are started near 
the ground, and trained to the 
post, and cut back each fall or 
early spring. Canes thus pruned 
will bear some fruit, but later the 
fruit will come from the side 
shoots or laterals. The aim is tc 
have no less than four canes each, 
with three to five spurs cf two tq 
three buds each when pruned, 
When the canés attain consider 
able size cut one out each year 
allowing new shoots from near the 
ground to take its place. In cold 
climates the vines are trimmed 
after the leaves fall. At first 
there will be only four straight 
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canes, afterward there will be spurs to trim 
to two or three buds. By fall pruning the 
vine is so much reduced it can be easily 
covered or buried, if one fears injury from 
the climate. If necessary to reduce the um- 
brella-like top, the new shoots are cut about 
four leaves ffom the last fruit cluster. 

In the Kniffen system four canes are grown 
from near the bottom wire on two forks of the 
vine and two are brought up to the top wire 
and two to the bottom wire. Some use a 
modification of this and run the canes to the 
top wire and tie down the laterals or [fruit- 
ing canes to the bottom wire. 


BEST TIME TO SOW FOR HAY CROP 
PROF S. FRASER, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N Y 
| When is the best time to sow grass seed 
for hay’ in the spring or the fall? Last sea- 


son I seeded with oats, but have not had a 
very good stand.—[F. W., Westchester Coun- 


oN Y. 

Seeding down with oats, like fall seeding, 
is attetided with variable results, depending 
on the season, whether the crop of oats lodge 
or not, the character of the seeds sown and 
several other conditions. It frequently hap- 
pens that the oat crop land is prepared in 
such a hurry that it is not well fitted. It is 
plowed in spring and the harrowing is rushed 
and as a consequence the grass seeding is 
poor. Grass requires that the sub-surface soil 
be compact, and that the surface 2 or 3 inches 
be well pulverized. This cannot be attained 
by spring plowing for oats, hence fall plow- 
ing is advisable, and when this course is 
taken a good stand of grass is much more 
likely to be secured. 

The best time for seeding depends upon 
the location and the seeds sown. In a large 

part of New York, timothy is sown with 
Wheat in the fall and the clover is sown in 
the spring. In other places, equaliy and in 
some cases better results appear to follow 
spring sowing with, wheat, since it permits 
the wheat land te be rolled §]nd harrowed 
with. a smoothing harrow in the spring be- 
fore seeding, which seems to help the wheat 
and checks some weeds. It is well to observe 
the results of neighbors who have tried dif- 
ferent methods, since the problem is one 
which has to be selved locally. 

Grass seed is suceessfully sown with wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, corn and buckwheat in 
spring, summer and fall, and it is impossible 
to say which is the best way for any par- 
ticular farm, without considerable experience 
in that particular locality. Spring seeding, 
on fall plowed land, with oats or better, bar- 
ley, should succeed in Westchester county. 

———_ 

Winter Barley for the South—In the south 
a winter forage crop is of great necessity. 
We have been working with the Tennessee 
winter barley, a variety which we developed 
in co-cperation with the Tennessee station 
some five or six vears ago. It is a very 
much better yielder than the ordinary winter 
barleys of the south, and it has a very much 
wider territory in which it will grow snue- 
cessfully than the ordinary winter barley. 
That winter barley has also been tested ex- 
tensively in co-operation with the Kansas and 
Nebraska stations and has proved successful, 
even as far north and west. as those states, 
producing a very excellent winter forage and 
a very good crop of grain in the spring.— 
[C. B. Wood, Department of Agriculture. 


Shallow Oultivation of Corn seems to cause 
it to mature earlier, in adition to giving a 


heavier yield. This was shown clearly in 
some North Dakota experment station tests. 


FIELD AND MEADOW 


MANAGING WHEAT AND CLOVER PLANTING 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


How should clover be planted on a cereal 
farm, where the rotation is two years winter 
wheat, one year spring oats? The farm is too 
large to secure sufficient manure to keep up 
nitrogen, and buying nitrate of soda besides 
being too expensive does not supply humus. 
I shall use a steam outfit for plowing and 
planting. Are there combined wheat and 
clover planters? The wheat will be sown 
broadeast, and covered with harrows whose 
teeth are 12 inches long. Would these be 
destructive to the clover?—-[E. M., Spain. 

The method to be followed in sowing the 
clover will depend largely on the eharacter 
of the soil. This has not been stated in the 
letter. If the soil is a black loam, a little 
spongy when trodden on, like much of the 
soil of our northwestern prairies, it will«an- 
swer to mix the elover in the grain box every 
time the box is filled, or even to mix with the 
grain before it is sacked, taking care to use 
the proper proportions in mixing. But if the 
soil is at all dense or heavy, such sowing 
would put the grain in too deeply. When 
thus sown the wheat and clover would pass 
down through the same spouts into the 
ground. 

There are drills or, planters that combine 
the sowing of the wheat and clover .at the 
same time without mixing the seed. These 
planters have what is called an attachment 
for sowing the clover. This allows the seed 
to fall before or after the tubes or drill hoes, 
according as may be desired. In such in- 
stances the seed is usually covered with the 
harrow: If the wheat is to be planted broad- 
cast, and the harrow with long teeth is to fol- 
low, it should not do any harm to clover seed 
sown at the same time. 

If phosphate and potash were 
growing of clover with the wheat would 
keep the land supplied with nitrogen and 
humus, and without any other cost than that 
involved in buying the seed and sowing it. 


added the 


POTATOES FOR VERY EARLY MARKETS 

At the last annual meeting of the Vermont 
horticultural society, E. S. Brigham gave his 
experience in raising early potatoes. He be- 
lieves it more. profitable to sell potatoes early 
in the season at a fancy price rather than wait 
until late in the fall and sell at a price barely 
covering cost of production; this though the 
cost of growing potatoes ready for market in 
July is necessarily much more. 

Briefly, his method is as follows: He selects 
a plat of greensward, manures very heavily 
and plows lightly early in the fall. In the 
spring he replows much more deeply, harrows 
thoroughly and repeatedly, sowing broadcast 
high-grade phosphate at the rate of 900 
pounds per acre. He says 1200 or even 1500 
pounds would be better and intends to use 
that amount this season. Has tried many 
varieties, but finally settled upon the Extra 
Early Eureka as the best early. potato. 

He practices the “budding” system as fol- 
lows: A sufficient number of crates each 1% 
inches deep by 18 inches wide by 4 feet long 
is taken. These will hold about a bushel of 
potatoes set closely in a single layer and upon 
the stem end. These crates, when filled, are 
taken to a warm, well-lighted room and 
placed in a cupboard-like rack, each crate 
forming a shelf with a 9-inch space between. 
This is done about two months before plant- 


. ing time. 


As soon as there is a reasonable probability 
that danger from frost is passed, the crates 
are taken to the field, the potatoes cut and 
dropped in shallow hills 3% feet apart and 
12 to 15 inches apart in the row. Great care 


fis taken that the sprouts, which should be 
2 to 3 inches long, are not broken and that 
they are upright in the position in which 
they are to grow. They are covered. lightly, 
cultivated and sprayed frequently and in ten 
or 12 weeks the crop is sold at about $1.50 
and sometimes $2 per bushel. 

During the discussion which followed, Mr 
Brigham said the replowing in the spring 
brings the manure and decaying sods exactly 
into the position where the growing potato 
can make the most use of them. In reference 
to planting, as soon as cut, he has never 
experimented, but prefers to give them away 
rather than risk planting those which had 
been sliced even the day before. His neigh- 
bors, however, who have no such fears, have 
uniformly good success with the seed given 
them. He, said once, when danger of frost 
was imminent, he went into his field with 
a eultivator and turned a light covering of 
earth over the potatoes. The next morning 
he uncoveréd them with a hoe, and so saved 
his crop from injury, while all not so treated 
were cut back to the ground. 

The discussion brought out the fact, based 
upon experiments, that when planting it 
makes no difference whether the eyes are 
uppermost or not, provided the growth has 
not started; but if potatoes having developed 
sprouts are planted with the eyés under- 
neath, the srowth will be retarded in propor- 
tion to the length of the sprout. Mr Putnam, 
who grows 100 varieties, of which 56 were on 
exhibition &t the meeting, said that while the 
Eureka is not the best all-round family po 
tato, it is the best early market potato, inas- 
much ds its texture is such that it is ready 
for the table long before it is ripe, while the 
tuber is so solid and the sKin so tough that 
it will stand more rough usage than almost 
any other early variety. 


FEEDING CATTLE IN MIDDLE SOUTR 
GARRISON M’CLURE, MONONGALIA COUNTY, W VA 

I have had eonsiderable experience feeding 
cattle for heef purposes. I always buy two- 
year-old animals in the fail, and prefer to 
have them weigh from 1000 to 1100 pounds 
each, if | can get them. I usually — select 
Herefords and PolHed Angus, as they are very 
hardy and do well in this section. I let them 
graze on good pasture land until snow comes 
when I feed them plenty of hay. They seem 
to hold up better on that than on any other 
roughness I ever fed. 

In March we-usually turn them on the 
ranges again and feed them plenty of ear 
corn, continuing the hay as long as they will 
eat it. Plenty of salt, fed with bran, is al- 
lowed. them. That seems to tone them up, 
and. they always relish their feed. I think it 
necessary to tone up cattle in the spring, as 
they are more or less feverish when taken out 
of the barns and turned out to pasture, and 
should be handled carefully. 

Salt twice a week for two months in the 
spring, and once a week the remainder of the 
summer has always given me good results. I 
keep plenty of good, clean water before my 
animals at all times. Some years gains on 
my cattle are more than others. The weight 
depends also on the individual animal, which 
ranges from 150 to 300 pounds per head. We 
ship im carlead lots, sending many cattle te 
New York city and ether markets in the fall 
and early winter. 


~ 


Stalls for Cows should be comfortable, at 
least 3 feet wide, or 3% feet for a large cow, 
and so long that the animal need not habit- 
ually stand with feet in the gutter. 











ESSENTIALS IN CORN PLANTING 


L.°M, VOGLER, BARTHOLOMEW COUNTY, IND 


[The writer of this article has been phe- 
nomenally successful at his Indiana farm in 
growing dent corn. In each of the last four 

—years at the Indiana state fair, he secured 
prizes for ten most perfect ears. At the Chi- 
eago corn show in 1907, his total prizes in- 
cluded 15 ribbons. He certainly knows how 
fo grow corn, and the hints in the accom- 
panying article should prove helpful to farm- 
ers throughout Ohio and>other eastern states 
where dent corn is raised. Editor.] 

be used for seed corn should 

nearly 
only a slight, regular 
taper toward the tip. 

They must have a good 


The ears to 


be cylindrical in shape, or 


indentation. The rea- 
son I want this pro- 
ounced indentation is 


because it is the tend- 
ency of corn to bé« 
come smoother and to 
produce a more shallow 
if the seed 
ears not rougher 
than want your 
main crop, it will tend 
to run out, or to lose 
the ability to produce 
a large, vigorous ear. 
The ears should be just a little fuller in the 
central than at either end. This is 
an indication of a strong constitution or vital- 
ity. You mustn't forget that some ears of 


grain, and 
are 
you 





L. M. 


VOGLER 


portion 


eorn have a strong constitution or ability to 
reproduce just the same as a prepotent ani- 
mal, whith is emphasized so strongly in the 
breeding of 


must 


live stock. 

There be less than 16 nor more 
than 24 rows on an ear. They should -be 
straight and carry out well at tip and butt. 


not 





so, with” 


FAMOUS PRIZE-WINNING ANGUS STEERS FED IN. 


Many farm products have made Jowa famous. and not thé *least among these have been her well-finished beeves. 


STARTING THE CORN CROP 


The kernels must be deep and wedge-shaped 
with no space between. them at the cob, and 
only a slight space between the rows at the 
crown of the kernels. It is desirable to have 
a small amount of space here to aid in dry- 
ing out; if you have no space here you al- 
most invariably have a large space at the 
cob between the--kernels. This is much 
more objectionable than a larger space be- 
tween the rows. Space between the kernels 
at the cob injures vitality severely and the 
feeding value-is not nearly $80 high. 
TEST SEED FOR GERMINATION 

The tester is made out of a box of any 
convenient size that is about 2 inches deep. 
Purchase the large mats of -blotting paper 
and cut them to fit your box. Then with a 
pencil mark it off both ways into squares 
of 2 inches, and number each square. Then 
from ear No 1 take five grains from the 
different parts of the ear and place in square 
No 1. From ear No 2 take fwe gains and 
place in square No 2, and so on until you 
get your box filled. 

Another layer of blotting paper is now 
placed over the grains and they are damp- 
ened until they have taken up all the water 
they will absorb. But there must not be any 
free water on the corn. The box is then 
covered with a board or glass to prevent 
evaporation and placed in a room where the 
temperature is kept about 70 degrees, or in 
an ordinary living room. The paper must 
be dampened about twice a day. At the end 
of five days all of the grains that are strong 
in vitality should have germinated. Any ear 
on which all five of the grains fail to ger- 
minate should be discarded. 

GETTING 


READY FOR THE PLANTER 


Seed corn should be shelled by hand and 
graded according to the length of grain. 
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The irregular grains at the tip and butt 
must be shelled off and discarded. The cen- 
tral portion of the ear is then to be shelled | 
on a board, and any irregular, mixed or Yam- 
aged grains to be picked out. These can be 
easily seen when the corn from each ear is 
spread out on a board. ~The deep grained 
ears are then placed together in one bag 
and the shallow grained ears in another. 

Each grade of grains is then to be tested 
in the planter until plates are found that 
will drop grade regularly, 95 times 
out of a hundred. 








each 


~ 


LOOKING AHEAD TO NEXT FALL 


The early gathered seed must be stored in 
a dry, well-ventilated place, where each ear 
can have free circulation of air around it. 
The ears should be placed so as not to touch 
until after they are dry and then they won't 
be injured if they are ricked or three 
deep. One good way for a small amount of 
seed is to tie each ear separately on a string 
and hang it in a the varying 
weather conditions will not affect it. 

Racks be made quickly and 
sively out of 6-inch boards set on end and 
plastering laths nailed on the edges about 
4 inches apart. The corn is then laid on the 
laths. These can either be hung up, or two 
of them nailéd and left standing. 
Still another ideal and inexpensive method, ; 
for a small amount 
penny plank on 


two 


place where 


can inexpen- 


together 
of seed, is to drive ten- 


nails in a each side, in a 
slanting position, about 

Then stick the these 
the standing the 
The planks are then hung up out of the way, 


the 


4 inches apart each 


way. ears on nails 


with tips out from plank. 


where drying process will go on. 


Milkweed is still altogether too popular in 


dairy herds. Yes, we mean scrubs. 






WA 


Among the 


corn belt states, including Ohio and Kentucky, competing for championship at recent Chicago internationals, Iowa has occupied a 


foremost position. 


The illustration herewith shows the 1907 grand championship winners at the international. 
by Klaus Krambeck, sold at $8 per 100 pounds, a remunerative price. 
‘much to the pride of Hawkeye gate enthusiasts. 





These cattle, fed 


For several seasons his steers have carried off sweepstakes, 
Anens cattle are held in high esteem by nackers and butchers. 
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Another big dairy firm! 


tells how they have solved the 
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LIVE STOCK 


AFFAIRS 


Care of Horses’ Legs and Feet 


BR. B. BUSHING, ILLINOIS 


I have learned that too muck care 
cannot be given to the legs and feet 
of horses. ‘This is especially the case 
| with horses on the farm. Hours are 
spent in brushing the hair, mane and 
tail, but the legs and feet are negiect- 





Schumacher 
Calf Meal 


Jan, 4, 





Liverpool, N. Y., 
The Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, Ti, 
Gentlemen 


anes time 280, after we had been feeding your Calif Meal a 
ve your agent a somewhat qualified endorsement 

of bore = old | ~ we wou give you people a further recommen- 
dation after having a better chance to judge as to the merits of the 
ple of weeks age we sent you a substantial testimo- 


ed. Many horses are permanently 
injured because the feet are neglect- 
ed. The most beautiful horse would 
be worthless without sound limbs and 
feet. 

Have your horse properly shod 
every three or four weeks. Rub his 
legs thoroughly when cleaning him. 
Wash the legs after a hard day’s work 
and rub them dry. If you have any 
time to spare, it will pay to bandage 
each leg for a short time after long 
drives, or extra hard work. 





Favors Duroc-Jerseys—I believe the 
Duroc-Jersey breed of swine make 
better growth and heavier hogs at 
eight or nine months than any other. 
The sows farrow large litters and 
strong pigs. I consider September and 
February the two best months in 
which to market fat hogs. During 
the last ten or 12 years I have se- 
cured $1 to $2 per 100 pounds more 
for hogs than my neighbors who mar- 





pe of an order for a ton Of your Calf Meal, and in 
ence of our satisfaction of this feed, we now write ask- 
ll ship eT ton to us; this shipme nt, however, 
] instead of Live sT pool. 
e trust you will bé able’to get the gorse there with as little 
sdey as possible. Yours ve 
THE STEVENS BR "HASTIN GS CO, 
(Signed) 


Schumacher Calf Meal has proven a 


reat discovery—a wonderful milk-saver, a splendid result producer. 
conshdliy conducted tests have proven Schumacher Calf 

Meal to be a perfect milk substitute, and the best calf meal yet dis- 
covered. A scientific combination of vacuum cooked oat-meal and 

















keted at other times. I feed sows 
and pigs mostly on wheat middlings 
and buttermilk. By May 1 the pigs 
are ready to go on pasture with the 
old sows. I aim to have a@ batch of 
sweet corn, which I commence feeding 
to the shotes about August 1, and 
when that is gone field corn is ready. 
The last week in September they 
eught to weigh 225 to 250 pounds.— 
[A. J. Jaeger, Green Lake Coun- 
ty, Wis. 





wheat, meal products, ground flax and dried milk that will permit 
ou to feed three calves at the cost of one on whole milk. The best 
eeders and: breeders of the country are using it. It should be used 
by all farmers and feeders desirous of producing stronger, better, 
more growthy stock. A great grower of prize winners, 


Wi for booklet full information and small freesample. If your dealer 
hasn't Sohumaches Meal, write us and we will see you are suppiied. 


The QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept.A, Chicage, Ill. 
The First Thoroughly Seccessful Mb Substitute 








The BEST Improved! 
1908 


IMPROVED ~ 


U.S. Sori 


« It gives us much pleasure to receive daily the 











good words.dairymen are saying, the country over, 
about the 1908 Improved U.S. Cream Separator. 
Why not—Y QU — join this army of satisfied users, 
' Do get interested and send for general information 


catalogue No. 6 at once. A postal brings it to you. 
Address all letters to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Distri fap, Wis., Minneapolis, Mi ow 
Clty, Mer, Oma cr, Se Neb. _ oie, 0." rk Lake Tie Gay, Ui Utah, Denver, Colo., San 
a Guabec, Winsipns Ont 


A Me., Montreal 
Winsipan, Maa, tismiton, bg Sony ta 





LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 


year. We teach at home ia 
oné ‘ $2000 3: ‘mentnn of seer re time 


Wh write 
' Mention this ()iterer |. 


The National Horse Show will hold 


| its next exhibition in Madison Square 


Garden, New York city, during the 
week of November 16. Information 
can be secured_from Sec James T. 
Hyde, 16 East 23d street. The New 
York work horse parade will hold its 
second annual demonstration on Me- 
morial day, May 30. This departure 
was established by the woman’s aux- 
iiiary board of the American society 
for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. It is to be a regular annual 
event. 


Chronic Diarrhea—F. M. G., Dela- 
ware, has a bull that has had diarrhea 
for a month. The animal has had the 
usual diarrhea mixtures, but they 
failed to cure him. Give 1% pounds 
Epsom salts and one ounce ginger 
dissolved in water at one dose. After 
the physic operates give one ounce 
each of tincture chloride of iron, gin- 
ger and gentian at a dose twice.a day 
in ow€ quart of starch gruel, and con- 
tinue it for a week or more if needed. 


Never Scare a Young Pig; always 
keep it gentle and it will grow the 
faster. Any person who has ever 
handled pigs is well aware that they 
are one of the most contrary animals 
in existence, and that When you un- 
dertake to drive them that their tails 
always seem to be on the wrong end 
of them. They are like some peo- 
ple, they can be coaxed but cannot 
b@ driven.—[S. N. Miller, Cattarau- 
gus County, N Y. 


A Pig, it has well been said, is like 
a car standing on the track; it takes 
a good deal of effort to start it, but 
when-once started it goes easy.—(S. 
N. Miller, Cattaraugus County, N Y. 


Merinos dre not my ideal sheep, but 
they combine two highly desirable 
characteristics for New England con- 
ditions and these are that they thrive 
here naturally and they readily adapt 
themselves to the scanty hill pastures. 
They are good milkers, which means 
good lambs. They are atso heavy shear- 
ers.—[F. S. Peer, Franklin Ceunty, 





promp’ reply. Dental 


J ournal you'll get a very 


bp iitustrated lecbures three 7 niptease degree. 
makers Bee. Detrole Voterin ary 
Hege, Detroit. Mich. 


Mass. 





SHEEP 
WOOL 


Wool Outlook Not Clearly Defined 
FOR SEVERAL MONTHS PRICES HAVE 
SHOWN TENDENCY TO SAG—SITUATION 
LESS BUOYANT THIS SPRING THAN 
USUAL—HOWEVER, THE MARKET 
POSSESS HOPEFUL FEATURES 








DOES 


The general wool situation this 
spring offers a marked contrast 
conditions prevailing in previous sea 
sons. Feverish anxiety of buyers 
pre-shearing contracting is totally ab- 
sent this year. On the other hand 
there is a general disposition on th 
part of both buyers and manufactur- 
ers to hold off from acquiring supplies 
in order to see which way trade con- 
ditions will turn before they load up 
heavily on high-priced jwool. 

This general lassitude- has resulted 
in giving the. market a dull tone and 
in forcing prices down. Quotation¢ 
are considerably lower than a year 
ago, and the talk of the trade is that 
the new clip will bring less mon:y 
than did that of 1907. 

HOPEFUL. SIGNS 


Although weakness seems to be the 
underlying factor in the market, con- 
ditions are by no means wholly dis- 
couraging. In the first place, it is be- 
lieved that the general readjustment 
of manufacturing conditions will aid 

It. must be borne in mind that the 
United States does not produce 
enough wool to meet domestic re- 
quirements. For this reason, it is ob- 
vious that American buyers cannot 
force prices to a level relatively. be- 
low that of Europe, for that will 
cause United States flock masters to 
refuse to sell their wool. It is sig- 
nificant that imports of combing and 
clothing wool into the United States 
for the eight months’ period ending 
March 1, 1908, amounted to only 30,- 
360,000 pounds. This may bé com- 
pared with 40,200,000 pounds the same 
time the preceding year and 58,800.- 
000 pounds the corresponding time in 
1905-6. 


A point for eastern sheepmen to 
bear in mind is that manufacturers 
are endeavoring to induce growers to 
discontinue the practice of tying 
fleeces with sisal or binding twin 
Eastern commission merchants sa) 
that under no circumstances should 
sisal or binding twine be used for ty- 
ing fleeces, or sewing the bags,-as smal! 
particles of the vegetable fiber adhere 
to the wool, damaging the goods and 
causing manufacturers much trouble 
and loss. Remember that any soft 
twine\is objectionable. Fieeces shou!d 
be tied, flesh side out, with a small 
hard twine, growers taking care to 
keep out tags, etc. Justice, Bateman 
& Co of Philadelphia write American 
Agriculturist that the use of. sisa! 
twine is a very serious .matter, one 
that is of utmost importance to all 
farmers east of the Missouri river 

BOSTON WOOL PRICES 
{Monthly range in cents per pound.] 
April April April April 
1908 1907 s 1905 
Unw’sh’'d, O, Pa 

fine 24 26 23@24 
Fine Delaine.298@30 29@: 29 26@27 
Mich, Wis and 

N Y fine. é P 2! P25 20@21 
Fine Delaine : 28 25 
Ky and Ind % 

and \% bi’d.25@29 33@34 33@34 30@31 
Braid ..--22@24 28@ 29 27@28 26@27 
FOREIGN MOVEMENT AND WOOL IN BOND 
{In millions and tenths of millions.] 
Yrended Imp’ts Exports In bond US 
June 30 Ibs Ibs June 30 
1907-8 ... : 72.4 +52.6 
1906-7 .. 

1905-6 
1904-5 
1903-4 
1902-3 
1901-2 
*For 83 mos ended March Ss 
7February 1, 1908 
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How a New York Woman Makes Butter 
MRS L, D, RAINIER, CAYUGA COUNTY, N Y 

[This article won a prize in Ameri- 
ean Agricuiturist’s recent contest on 
Getting more money for butter. 
Editor. ] 

I have been making and selling 
butter for the past 20 years, and I 
think the three main essentials in pro- 


ducing a fine dairy.article are, first, 
‘perfect cleanliness both in milk and 
cream; second, churning when the 


cream is at the proper stage of ripe- 
ness,“for no butter has the fine flavor 
that sour cream will produce” if 
churned at the right time. Moreover, 
it has the keeping qualities that but- 
ter made from sweet cream does not 
possess. The third essential is in the 
way the butter is worked. The milk 
should be pressed out as gently as pos- 
sible and also thoroughly. 

We- find no trouble in marketing 
our butter and getting the highest 
price for it. It is much the best plan 
for the farmer to sell to the consumer. 
This is easily done if one lives near 
a good-sized town. When a good cus- 
tomer finds he can depend on the but- 
ter being O K every time, he will not 
object to giving the highest price for 
it. That has been my experience in 
selling butter for 20 years. I make 
from six -cows when fresh about 30 
or 85 pounds butter per week, accord- 
ing to the time of year. I prefer na- 
ture’s coloring matter the year 
round. That is, when the cows are in 
pasture in summer no coloring is 
needed, and in winter we find good 
alfalfa hay gives the butter a very 
fair color, but I have used artificial 
butter color with good success, about 
1% teaspoonfuls to 100 pounds. 








Amusing Case of Tainted Milk 
JOHN D. NICHOLLS, OHIO 
A physician once entered a serious 
complaint about our milk. He knew 
the milk was vile, and if he did not 
know us so well he would think we 
were using something to preserve it 


for it did not turn sour, but had an 
awfully disagreeable flavor. “But, 
doctor, is your ice box clean and san- 
itary ?’’ “My ice box is lined With 
enameled brick.” ‘That may be; it 
may be lined with good brick, but 
still unfit to keep milk in.” “Go out 


and see the ice box, if you think we 
do 10t know how to keep milk.” 

I went out to make his maid a@ call, 
and was not long in finding the cause 
of his trouble. There were four quart 
bottles of milk, with the caps off each 
bottle. The cream had been poured 
eff for breakfast, and the bottles set 
uncapped in the top of the ice box 
beside the ice. The maid had placed 
young onions on the ice to keep them 
fresh. I said: ‘‘My girl, if you keep 
the cap on the bottles you will not 
have any trouble with the milk.” 
“Well, but the doctor says milk must 
have air!” It did not seem to make 
any difference to her whether the air 
was pure or not 


New Experience with Concrete Floors 
H. BE. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y 

Now is the time to plan for summer 
building, and I am anxious to have 
all our readers understand the very 
urgent necessity of knowing how to 
ase the tar paper tar paint combi- 
nation under cement floors. Another 
season has still further proved the 
value of this method. Last ‘fall I put 
it under my pigpen beds, using a por- 
tion of the regular béd, laying down 
ene thickness of single ply tar paper, 
a coat of tar paint, another layer of 
paper, and a coat of paint, covering 
with a layer_of paper. Upon this we 
placed a thin coat of cement. 

The pigs have warmed this thin 
surface of about1% inches made I to 4, 
so that it has not had even a cool 
feeling to the hand during the whole 








winter, 
warm soapstone to lie upon all win- 
ter instead of the usual celd, damp 
floor, unless covered with be lding. 


Just how thin this surface coat may be | 
and not be in danger of breaking up, | 
out. It! 
was supposed for a time that 3 inches | 
would be necessary, but some recent | 
inches | 


is not yet definitely worked 


work would indicate that 1% 
of fortified or reinforced cement would 
be strong enough, 
one job which has spikes driven into 
the foundation work projecting into 


the finish coat above the paper about | 
% inch; then with enough cement and | 
sand to cover them, then a width of | 
wire and | 


metal lath or fine chicken 
lastly a thin surface, which will, of 
course, join the cement below, and 
form the best kind of a reinforced 
concrete. The surface is roughened 
in the usual wayby using a small 
board trowel just after the work has 
commenced to set. 
to be advised that paper be introduced 
anywhere except directly under the 





animals. This method should be fol- 
lowed for hens, horses, hogs and 
cows. 

Milk Notes 


Most of the milk made in the Wal- 
kill valle} is sold to McDermott dairy 
company. Farmers are disturbed over 
prices. McDermott’s contract requires 
4% milk, for which Borden prices are 
paid. Each point or tenth over 4.1% 
carries a preimum of 3 cents a 100 
pounds and every point below 4% a 
penalty of 3 cents. Farmers believe 
that .few dairies will come up to the 
standard. Feed prices are very high; 
from $28 to $30 a ton. 
being built eaeh year. 
trying to improve their buildings to 
come up to the standard set by the 
New York board of health, whose in- 
spectors visit this section once a year. 
They came in February this year. 
Producers do mot generally object to 
make milk of state standard, but do 
object to the 4% milk at Borden 
prices, It ~hardly seems fair to re- 
ceive less than half what the con- 
sumer is required to pay.—I[T. D. 
W., Ulster County, N Y. 





Milk conditions in Burlington Co, 
NJ, I would say are in an unsatis- 
factory state. Many dairies have 
been dispensed and other lines of 
farming taken up. Extremely high 
prices of concentrated feeds, and dif- 
ficulty in keeping good help, willing 
to milk seven days in the week, these, 


with the high standard required for 


handling milk (and rightly so), com- 
bine to make milk producing costly. 
The price remains at retail in Phila- 
delphia and nearby towns the same as 
it was ten and 20 years ago, when 
feeds and labor were 25 to 50% lower. 
Milk from my dairy is sold in Moores- 
town at 4% cents liquid quart meas- 


ure. Silage and cottonseed meal, with 
clover and alfaifa_hay, and corn fod- 
der cut up fine, constitute the daily 


winter ration; the summer and fall 
ration is lapgely made up of green 
alfalfa and green corn fodder, with 
some pasture. Alfalfa has proven to 
be a great boon to us ‘as a summer 
feed, and when made into hay for 
winter use is almost a balanced ra- 
tion of itself—!David Roberts, Bur- 
lington County, N J. 


~ 
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The Digging of a Drain should be- 
gin at the outlet. A skillful drainer 
will minimize the amount of digging 
by having a narrow ditch, with sides 
tapering to a bottom just wide enough 
for the tile. As the bottorh of the 
ditch is neared, the 5-foot stick with 
the cross-bar is used as a guide for 


I am familiar with 


MILK AND BUTTER 


In fact, the pigs have had a 





It is probably ‘not | 


More silos are | 
Dairymen are | 


securing the exact depth, the bottom | 
ofthe ditch being Scooped out until | 
the top of the cross bar just touches | 


the_cord when the foot of the stake 
is at the ditch bottom, the stake being 
held exactly vertical. When the first 
100 feet has been dug and graded, the 
cord may be shifted ‘to the next 100, 
and so on.—fProf J. B. pee 
Ontario 
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Everybody does. 


Cream Separator. 





Making Twice as Mach 
Norts Buena Vista, lowa, 
Feb: 8, 1908, 

a we bought the Tubular we had 

a-————,, Did not like it. We are now 

making just twice the amount of money 
we did before KARL KOCH. 














yes Raseses in this sort of 

gaia o I Dairy Dollars? Wouldn’t you 
ke thesuccess that is shown in above 
letters? Don’t you want a pound of 
butter more, week, per cow, than 
you are getting from pans? Don’t 
~ want butter gain and less work, 

you have a separator? 





The answer to the question is in no doubt. 


The way to have more Dairy Dollars is to get a Tubular 


The reason for this answer, and the proof of its truth, are in 
the experience of Tubular users. 


Dairymen and dairywomen everywhere have been gaining 
good Dairy Dollars with the Tubular. 
before buying Tubulars, others had some other make. 
gained, however, in money, or saving of work or both, when 
the Tubulars were put in—they get more Dairy Dollars. 





The average gain, from average cows, 
with a Tubular separator is one 
pound per week, per cow, compared 

with raising cream systems. 


The Sharples Separator Co., 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
San Francisco, Calif. 





















Some had no separators 
ALL 






One-Third More Butter—Less Work 
MANSFIELD, Ox10, 
an. 
Bought one ofyour Tubular separators 
la e make one-third more 
butt er ay my by hand skimming, an 
crocks to wash 
MRS. GEORGE HENRY. 





Write for Tubular Catalog No. 100 
illustrated ee of why the 
Tubular does better than other sep- 
arators, how it is different, easier to 
operate and clean, scientific and 
mechanical reasons for Tubular 
superiority, and some testimonials 
from Tubular users. 









ffl It’s not so difficult if you are particular about the feed you feed. 
fm 6full milk-pails you must feed a ration that will make the most milk. 


MORE MILK—MORE MONEY. That's what every farmer is anxious to get. ° 


ant 
ust 


If you 


put your cowson Daisy Dairy Feed for fifteen days. The experiment will 


surprise you. The reason it increases the flow so noticeably and makes 

cows pick up in flesh, is because it is prepared and balanced in a way that is 
particularly adapted to the cow's needs. 
help the most—makes the most milk because it feeds the milk-making 
machinery with milk-making properties. That's why. Atall dealers. If yours 
can't supply you, write tous. Do not accept any substitute. 


THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO., . + 


It helps the cow where she needs 


Chicago, Illinois, 








, 2h hat Food, Boss Chop Food, Sterling Chick end 





Free Veterinary Book | 


Infallible guide, Makes every man 
his own horse doctor, Postage 2c. 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


tnsurenscund Bovecs. Curessplin 
spavin, etc. 6100 mn | 


for failure ‘where cure 13 possible. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR CO 
bly Boston, Mess. 
oar Busters: qerncthy give 











Mention this Journal 


& very prompt 


When you write to of 
qxtatdions, _ get | 
reply j 


Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration 


By JOSEPH H. BATTY, taxidermist for 
che government surveys and many colleges 
and museums in the United States. An 
entirely new and complete as well as au- 
thentic work on taxitlermy—giving in detail 
full directions for collecting and mounting 


animals, birds, reptiles, fish, imsects, and 
general objects of natural history, 13 
illustrations. 


204 es. 5x7 imches. Cloth 
de $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lotayette Street, REW YORK 






































































my to Buy a Wagon 
Because the Price 
6g Low. Repairs for one 


Season very often amount to much 
more-than the difference in price 
between an ordinary wagon anda 
Moline Oak and Hickory Iron 
Clad. It stands to reason the 
maker of a wagon which sells ata 
bargain price cannot put the ma- 

and durable construction 








into his wagon equal to that in 
a higher grade wagon which com- 
mands a betterprice. The low 
Priced wagon 
made of inferior 
material goes THE 
oo _ half oe 

e—that'’s why 
(it proves the ex- NEW 

ive wagon in 

e end. 

Therefore, in buying a wagon it 
should be your aim to find out 
something about how it is made; 
the timber that goes into it, and 
the repitation of the wagon and 
the firm back of it. It is long 
wear, light running, real satisfac- 
tion-giving service that should in- 
fluence you in your purchase 
if you desire to save money. 
If you will investigate 
The NEW MOLINE 
you will findits superiority 


GARDEN AND MEADOW 


over other wagons is plainly 
evident on its face. 

You will find that the timber 
isofthe very highest quality 
oak and hickory, and that itis 
thoroughly air-sseasoned so 

that no seasoning changes of any 
consequence will take place while 
* the wagon is in your service, 

You will find that wherever 
wear, tear and strain comes on a 
Moline Wagon it is strongly rein- 
forced with iron und steel, mak- 
ing a wagon that will outlast two 
or three ordinary wagons. 

You will find it is the lightest 
funning farm wagon made, be- 


cause it is —_ 
on correct lines 
Oak and with the proper 
Hickory 
lron-Clad 


distribution of 

weight. So no- 
styled it the “Aight Running 
Moline.’’ 

Ask the dealer in your town to 
show you the Moline. If none 
there, send us your dealer’s name 
and we will see that you are sup- 
plied. Write for our free book de- 
scribing how we make The Moline 
Wagon, itis a very interesting, in- 
structive book on wagon making. 

MOLINE WAGON CO., 
Moline, Ill. 
Handsome Watch Fob Free for this and ous 
other five ads spelling the word ‘‘Moline."* 
Send 10 cents for packing and postage. 
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ages. 21-8-inch cold rolled steel rear axle. 
ping horses and to make easy turning. 
est frame on any spreader. Puts a 

none on frame. 


iioa Has 7 Sets of Roller Bearings. 
in Beater, 1 in Beater Drive 


One Horse Lighter Draft than any other oaandioe 


Extra strong steel bye chain, direct drive. We discarded gear drive on account of break- 
Narrow front trucks to pre vent tongue whi 

Extra strong steel or wooden wheels. 

operating 
pron locks to prevent “racing. 

and easy control, perfect work. It’s the result of 29 years’ spreader bui Iding. Catalog free. 


& BURPEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 


4in Wheels, 2 


Staunch- 
strain on rear axle by steel ye me 
Worm apron drive runs in oik. Perfect 














BLIZZARD ‘cures 


with wind elevator, either mounted 
or unmounted. Cuts hay, straw, feed, 
etc. Elevates to any height. strong. 
durable, economical. Fully guaran- 
teed. Send for new illustrated 
catalogue FREE 








mal Cleaner— 
of more 


Sater 


tic—inclading cy sere ah _ 
Sprays 40 acres daily—State 


Fiakb Felon’ Stan 





Superior both 
in growth and 
nutritive qual- 
ities. Our En- 
ilage Corn has a- 
chieved a big rep- 


Wood's Virginia 
Ensilage Corn, sisi sss: 


We are headquarters for all Farm Seeds, 
Cow Peas, Sorghums, Millets, Crimson 
Clover, ete- Prices quoted on request. 


Write for prices and Wood's Crop Special, 


giving interesting information about Farm 
| Seeds. Mailed free on request. 


SEEDSMEN, - - RICHMOND, VA. 





MAKE MOWEY by using “Peerless” Traction 
Engines, Threshers, Hullers, Saw — Gasoline 
Engines and Steam Plows. Catalog 

Tax GeIseR Mre@. Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 





, Mention this Journal 


eur attvettisers; you'll get 
a very prompt reply. 





} of years, 


ticeable is this | 
feature that the | 
farmers have | 


brushed in 


have a fine meadow 





| like other grasses. 
| will 
| be cut 


| of lue grass around it. 
| freeze out then it’s there to stay, 


} mer, 


} cause 


| strawberry 


|} marsh hay. 
When you write to any of) | 


Meadow Making on Poor Land 


PROF S. FRASER, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N ¥ 
. 


P"ease tell me how to get poor land 
into meadow. A neighbor tells me to 
plow the ground in the fall, top-dress 
with manure during the winter, then 
sow oats and grass seed in the spring. 
Is this good practice?—[I. G. S., Pa. 

For poor land the advice given is 
probably good. Try to get a good 
stand of clover on the land, and plow 
the second crop under, unless you 
have plenty of manure. Practice a 
short rotation for the first ten years, 
using a clover, or hairy vetch or some 
other legumfnous crop every three 
years Try the @ffect of an applica- 
tion of lime before seeding to clover, 
at the rate of 1000 .pounds an acre, 
once in three or four years. Prob- 
ably the land needs organic matter, 
and some such course as outlined 
would aid in building it up. Don’t 
try to make permanent grass land 
out of land in poor condition if you 
want much return for the first two 
decades. You can get more returns 
and put the land in better shape for 
seeding by a wise rotation for a term 
using,clover and timothy for 
hay crop, unless the land will 
alfalfa. 


your 
grow 


Sowing Alfalfa in Mixture 


WILSON, KENTON COUNTY, KY 





E. B, 


I put in 2% acres alfalfa and other 
seed on a sod field that had been in 
mixed grasses for, some years. I 
plowed early in April, put on a drag 
sowed about three pecks oats to the 
acre, put on a disk harrow, then 
sowed 80 pounds alfalfa, and finally 
mixed red clover, alsike and timothy, 
and gave a good seeding of this mix- 
ture. 

This was 
brush made by 


done May il. With a 
wiring old peach tree 
limbs to a rail about 8 feet long, I 
the seed. This beats all 
others ways in putting in grass seed. 
The brush starts a clod to rolling and 
soon puts an end to it. 

Now if the alfalfa fails, I will still 
IT would not sow 
it is so uncertain, for it 
through the first win- 
won’t hold the soil 
Some will say I 
but alfalfa must 
every 35 or 40 days and the 
other will be feed for it. I have had 
rank alfalfa growtmg with a heavy sod 
If it fails to 
pro- 


alfalfa alone; 
is hard to get 
ter, and again it 


smother it out, 


vided I pasture or cut it properly. 





Care of a Strawberry Plantation 


H, S. PEART, ONTARIO AGRI COLLEGE 


May is the best month for planting 
strawberries with us. As soon as pos- 
sible after setting the ground should 
be cultivated to a depth of about 2 


inches in order to loosen the-soil. Cul- 
| tivation 


should be continued at inter- 
vals of about ten days during the.sum- 
so that.a fine, dry,-earth mulch 
may be maintained and the weeds 
held in check. Runners root much 
more quickly in loose soil than in that 
which is uncultivated. The first run- 
ners should be permittedto grow, as 
the earlier the runners root -the 
stronger the plants will be. An aver- 


| age of eight or ten plants from each 
| one set should give a row 


sufficiently 
thick for a good yield of fruit. Late- 
formed runners should be cut off, be- 
they form plants too weak to 
be of any value, and they also dtaw 
nourishment from the plants already 
formed. 

Mulching is of first importance in 
culture. As soon as the 
ground becomes frozen fairly hard in 
the fall the plants should be covered 
with a mulch of strawy manure or 
This will protect the 
ground from alternate freezing and 
thawing, which heaves the plants out 


of the soil, 
causing reduced 


breaking their roots auu 
yields. About the 
middie of April, preferably on a 
cloudy day, the mulch Should be 
raked off the rows into the paths be- 
tween. As the fruiting season  ap- 
proaches mqre mulch should be pui 
between the rows to assist in holdins 
the moisture and to keep the sand of 
the berries and the pickers. 

It is seldom advisable to harvest 
more than one crop from a plantation, 
but if one desires to take a crop the 
second year the old rows should be 
narrowed down to about 6 inches, 
the weeds.and many of the old plants 
taken out, and just enough old plants 
left to start a new stand. Keep the 
ground well cultivated to encourage 
the formation of new runners, the 
Plants which will bear the néxt sea- 
son’s crop. Then mulch again in the 
fall the same as the previous year 





Popular Hand Weeders—For such 
crops as onions and celery nothing is 
so satisfactory for loosening the sur- 


arn” (= 


HANDY WEEDERS 


face as the claw weeder, two styles of 
which are pictured in the accompany- 
ing drawing. These tools loosen the 
surface and destroy the young weeds 
very easily. They can be used with con- 
siderable skill after a little practice. 
They are most useful in the home gar- 
den, but are also used to some ex- 
tent in field practice. The angle 
weeder shown herewith is a still more 
useful tool, especially for spacing the 
plants. The blades are 4 to 6 inches 
long respectively, with the end of the 
blade sharpeéhed and about 1 inch 
wide. It can be used either right- 
hand or lefthand, because all edges 
are sharpened. No single hand tool 
is more useful than this one for spac- 
ing such crops as turnips, on- 
ions and other crops sown in the field 
or garden. 


beets, 


Thickly Sown vs Cultivated Corn— 
The results secured in a change of 
crop. from wheat to corn sown in 6- 
inch drills, and to corn sown.in 44- 
inch drills and cultivated, gave such 
poor results in .wheat yield after 
thickly sown corn, and such high re- 
turns after the cultivated corn, as to 
indicate that no small grain grower 
can afford to take the poorer follow- 
ing wheat and flax yields for the sake 
of the extra 40 or 50% of corn fodder 
produced with forage and grain.— 
{North Dakota Experiment Station. 


Meadows on Poor Land—I. G. S. of 
Pennsylvania~asks us to invite con- 
tributors who have had experience in 
getting meadows on poor land to tell 
how they do it: One of his neighbors 
suggests fall plewing, top-dressing 
with manure during the winter, and 
sowing to oats and grass in the spring 
What do our readers think of this 
practice? 


Grafting Wax—E. P. W., New 
York: Common grafting wax is mad 
by melting four parts resin, two of 
beeswax and one of tallow, stirring 
till all lumps are dissolved and pour- 
ing into a pail of cold water. Before 
cool the mixture is worked with well 
greased hands until the color of mo- 
lasses taffy. This wax is one of the 
best for -outdoor or indoor use. 

We have been taking American 
Agriculturist for some years and can- 
not do without it.—[E. B. Wiliams, 
Columbia County, N Y. 


BUSINESS NOTICE 








For the land’s sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it. Est 1873. For 
prices or agencies address Bowker, 
Boston.” 
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TWO-ROW, TWO-HORSE 
Eclipse Corn Planter 





The most complete, accurate, durable and easily 
bandied double row planter in the market. It has 
been See tested and approved, and is equally 

as popular as the genuine single row pse Planter. 
Send for circular and testimonials. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL 60, 


Bex 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. —__ 





“ RELIANCE WURSERY Co. 
Geneva, N ¥. 





For Rapid, Easy Spraying—The 


“Auto-Pop” wozzLe. 
ee lever starts dense 
Automatic shut-off. Doubles ca- 
gachty. Saves solution, time, labor. 
INCREASE THE CROPS 
by using the *Auto-Pop" nozzle on 


the “A: * pump. 
Write if you want agency. 
E. C, Brown Co,, %4 Je 8+, Rochester, &. ¥. 








HERCULES 
POWDER 


to blast 
Stumps &Boulders | 





POULTRY 


BROWN 

These young geese are typical spec- 

imens of their breed, which is noted as 

the most prolific and fertile of all 
raise@ in America. 


CHINA GEFSE 





Setting Hens for Profit 
GEORGE C. SPOONER, WINDHAM CO, CT 
As there is much said in The New 
England Homestead in regard to set- 
ting hens for profit I give my method, 
which I claim, as all others, is the 
best way to make biddy contented for 
three weeks or more. Many move 
the hens to a new nest and cover 
them over with a basket or a box for 
24 hours or more, then remove the 
covering. If the hen will stay on the 
nest it is good luck, if not the eggs 
are worthless, which is often the case. 
A hen, to be contented, should choose 
her own nest. 

My methed is as follows: I have a 
cellar under a workshop. It is a little 
moist and will hatch more chicks to 
the number of eggs set than any place 
above ground. If I want to set a 
dozen hens I make a good nest, us- 
ing Ite powders, ete. I put in a dish 
of clean water, plenty of corn, gravel 
and oyster shells. I always put in 
more hens than there are nests and 
let them take their own choice, which 
they soon do, picking out the nests 
they will keep for three weeks to 
come. : 

After the nests are all taken and 
the hens mean business, I remove the 
extra hens. Many times it will break 
them from setting when they see there 
are no nests for them. I have tried 
this method for many years, with the 
best of success. Many times every egg 
was hatched As soon as the hens 
come off with their chicks I clean out 
all nests, burn the hay and place 
more hens,in the hatching room. 

—__- —_—— —@—___—_———- 


Rearing the Laying Flock 


FRANCIS E, PEARSON 














I raise Barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks for Jayers, giving the breeding 
birds free range, one cock to-15 hens. 
I prefer incubators for hatching dur- 
ing March and April, but hens later 
than that. To make early layers, 
chicks must be hatched in April and 
May, then they lay in September or 
October. When the chicks are one 
day old I feed a prepared chick food, 
and give this for the first week, keep- 
ing the brooder at 90 degrees Ahe fir~ 
three or four days, then dropping to 
85 degrees. Keep them well open, so 
that the chicks may get away from 
the jDeat if they wish, but close at 
night the first week. 

After the first week I feed .eight 
parts bran, four cornmeal, two mid- 
dlings and one beef scraps scalded, 


crumbly, fed five times a day on 
shingles left before the chicks ten 
minutes. The shingles should be 


sealded after every meal. Pure water 





AND VEGETABLES 





is kept before the chicks always, and | 


the dishes scalded every day. The 
second week I feed but four times a 
day, practically the same feed, but 
keep green feed before them all the 


time. The third week I feed three 
times daily, aving Gut scrap and 


place a hoper of cracked corn and 
one of scrap in the pen where they ean 
always be used. When six weeks old 
I feed cracked corn and beef scrap in 
hoppers, placing my market stock in a 
small yard, and giving the layers free 
Tange. 

In rearing chicks for layers 
most important points are cleanliness, 
giving undivided attention, and keep- 
ing an eye on a good paper that keeps 
up with the times. For improving th 
quality of the flock I take male birds 
hatched from hens known to be good 


the 





layers. They are hen hatched in June, 
have free range, and never see a fe- 
male until spring. Their pullets lay 
particularly well. 
iene ad A 
Are You Satisfied with the income 
you are now making? Do you want 


to become a successful salesman’? Do 
you want to become one of thos¢ 
prosperous salesmen, who havs 
opportunities ahead of them to 
a salary that is unlimited? Do you 


rea! 
the 


earn 


know that a real, live salesman makes 
a salary of from $2000 to $10,000 a 
year? Do you want to be among 
their class? Any young man who 


wants to succeed, who has the 


energy | 


and ambition, and is‘not afraid to put | 


in a few hours of time, we can help 
better his condition in life. 
not afford to miss the opportunity to 
earn such a tremendous salary. For 
full particulars write to the nearesi 
office of the National Salesman’s Train 
ing association, who are located at 
Chicago, Ill, Kansas City, Mo, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
ter to Dept 598, and ask them for 
their free catalog entitled “The,Knight 
of the Grip.” 

Co-operative Sales Show Profits— 
The treasurer of the” Long Island 
cauliflower growers’ association 
ported at the recent annual meeting 
that the past season, 1907-8, has been 
excellent. There is a balancé of over 
$12,500 on hand. The cauliflower train 
ran from September 26 to December 
6, 1907, and carried 115,580 packages. 
Philadelphia received 43 carloads A 
total of 103 carloads was shipped to 
various cities, carrying 21,659 pack- 
ages. Growers received for this $32 
055. The association bought 58,! 8805 
empty barrels. Nearly all the cauli- 
flower seed used is imported from 
Denmark and costs $1 an ounce, but 
is well worth the price. Sharehold- 
ers are paid annual dividends, and 
are saved thousands of dollars annu- 
ally in the buying of seed and bar- 
rels and in transportation and -selling. 


re- 


Reliable Fertilizers—F. D. F.: Any 
of the standard brands put out by 
fertilizer manufacturers that adver- 
tise in our columns can be depended 
upon to be up to at ledst the mini- 
mum guarantee on the bag of fertili- 
zer. If the guarantee says 4 to 
potash, you can be sure there will be 
at least 4%, and so on with the other 
ingredients. No reliable manufac- 
turer can afford to sell goods poorer 
in quality than his guarantee repre- 
Sents, as the same will be quickly 
caught and exposed by the state fer- 
tilizer inspection. Occasionally a bag 
of fertilizer may be a little under in 
quality, but the average can usually 
be depended upon. If, however, you | 
have any doubt, write to your state 
experiment station to see if they will 
not make an analysis of the goods 
without expense to you. The manu- 
facturer will also be glad to answer 
any questions written to him direct. 


Kor 
OF 


Always Plant Small Potatoes in the 


You can- 


and | 
Address your lef- | 








hog pen. 








A Suffering Hen 


Lice attack the vitality of an 
infested hen so persistently that 
there isno‘‘let up,’’ inher misery. 
There will bea‘ let up,’’ however, 
in your profits, for no hen is suffi- 
ciently vigorous to support vora- 
cious myriads of hungry lice and 
also lay eggs. Whether you sus- 
pect the presence of lice or not, 
now is the time to begin to use 


Instant 
Louse Killer 


It will kill them if present and prevent 
their coming if you don’t have them, 
Sprinkleit freely about nests and roosts, 
dust the hens with it and apply where- 

= ever there is the rome | of lice har- 
le 


boring. Instant Louse Killer is the pre- 
scription of Dr, Hess (M.D.,D.V.S.) and 
destroys lice on cattle, horses, ticks on 
sheep, rose slugs, cabbage worms and 
bugs on cucumber, squash and melon 
vines. Comes in shaker-top cans and 
may be used winter and summer alike, 
Good also as a disinfectant. 
SOLD ON A WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
See that the word ‘‘Instant” is on the can. 
1 Ib., 25 cents } Except in Canada and 
2 lbs., 60 cemts } extreme West and Soath. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will send one pound by mail or express, 
prepaid, for 35 cents. 
Manufactured by 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio. 


ROUGH-ON-FLIES 


You couldn't fight flies and do your best 
work; neither can acow. Protect your stock 
with “Rough-on-Flies.” It is a wonderful 
new spraying preparation that increases the 

















production of milk and 
eggs by killing the insect 
pests that annoy your 


stock and poultry. Easy, 
safe and economical to use. 
Try it at our risk. Your 
increased profits will 
amaze you. 

Trial gallon, with 
sprayer, $2.00, express pre- 
paid to any point eastof the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Satisfaction guaranteed, or money re 
funded, and goods returnable at our expense, 
Trade discount to agents, 


EUREKA MOWER CO., Utica, N. Y. 
Fulliine o Sprayersfor all purposes. . 


REIDER’S, FINE: 


Poultry Catalogue, 
for 1008 is larger and better than ever. 
Tells all about pure-bred poultry and 
illustrates 60 varictics.@Contains 1@ 

beautiful chromos of leading breeds— 
pretty enough to frame. Tells of begt Louse | 
Killer, how to cure diseases, make money, | 
Only 10c postpaid. Send to-day for a copy. 
B. H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. . 

For a 60-Egg 
00 Hot Water ucK 
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Chick Breter fret ht prepaid east of Rockies, 
~ le rial. Send for FREE catalogue. 

Box #13. Onle 
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Copyright, 1908, by Orange Judd Company 
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CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering & 
in the subscribers should be sure 

te give their old 
CANVASSERS WANT 
licit subscriptions. ‘Terms on ap 
tine tit Hace "to, the incl) each ‘insertion. 
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worn statement of circulation, 
and correspondence invited. 
advertising rates, see that 


pro in 
“I saw your adv. in the old re- 
liable A. A.” 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
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man behind the mountain 
Is the man behind the breeze; 
The man behind the ax, 

Is the man who cuts the trees; 
The man behind the pencil 

Is the man who drives the news; 
But the’man who does not advertise 

Is the man behind the blues. 

“fF. W. Crocker. 

Commenting on the qualification of 
members of the legislature, a promi- 
nent Ohio Patron of Husbandry says: 
“As voters we Want to express our 
preferences for United States senators. 
Now we cannot go into all the details 
of the bill. That is what the legisla- 
ture is for, to deliberate and find out 
the best possible things for the coun- 
try. We cannot do if. I am willing 
to write as many letters as necessary, 
but I would rather see men go to the 
legislature who will do the work they 
are paid for doing without me having 
to write letters to urge them on.” 
This is a truth half told. 





The post- 


age stamp campaign, to urge members X' 


of the legislature, or members of con- 
gress to do their duty, is a good thing 
and often effective. Many lawmak- 
ers are sincerely seeking to know the 
desires of their constituency, and this 
is a direct method of turning on the 
light, and should be encouraged. Back 
of that, however, it is clearly up to 
the voters, in selecting men to repre- 
sent them, to see to it that good and 
eficient men are named for these 
high places. If your representatives 
are of another stripe, turn them down 
at the next election, and pat in better 
men. This means beginning at the 


beginning, which is at the primaries, 
and before the machine politicans get 
in their fine work at “parlor confer- 
ences”’ or concoct schemes in the back 
rooms of the saloons. 


Don’t scold the 





men who are in office. Instead, make 
them stand up and do their duty. 


The People Betrayed 

Congress. is doing nothing. Repub- 
licans and democrats vie with each 
other in mysteriously holding up ac- 
tion upon the bills for parcel post, 
postal currency or postal savings 
banks. The plain truth is that these 
measures will benefit the many at the 
possible expense of the few. 

The proposition now is to 
low rate to parcels carried to and 
from a rural delivery office and its 
resident patrons, to the exclusion 
of out-of-town merchandise. For the 
latter, the rate proposed is 12 cents 
per pound up to ii pounds in 
weight, as against 16 cents up te four 
pounds at present. 

The absence of postal currency 
compels people to use postage stamps 
or silver for remitting smail sums by 
mail, or else to have all the trouble 
and expense of taking out a money 
order. 

Postal savings banks would be a 
convenience, but the people of any 
state can provide something better 
by adopting the Massachusetts 
tem of local savings banks. 

The plain truth is that all thrée 
of these reforms would cut into 
the growing power and profits of the 
express companies. That is the real 
reason why nothing is done. This 
explains why officials in both parties, 
from the president down, silently ac- 
quiesce in this conspiracy. If either 
party is as anxious to serve the peo- 
ple as it pretends to be, let it push 
through these postal reforms. -_ 

When the politicians come around 
for your vote just ask, Why didn’t 
you give us parcel post and postal 
currency? And if they reply that 
parcel post would close up the coun- 
try store, answer that as now modified 
the bill would build up local trade 
and convenience everyone en a rural 
route, to the @isad@vantage of the big 
mail order firms. 

The express companies are one of 
the most reprehensible forms of mo- 


limit a 


sys- 


nopoly. They held congress in their 
clutches. But it will not be so for- 
ever. —- . 





The question of the cotton acreage 
of 1908 is still unsolved. The south- 
ern cotton growers’ association is ask- 
ing farmers to cut down their acreage 
33 1-8%, but we cannot discern any gen- 
eral tendency i that direction... While 
the price has shown a substantial de- 
cline in recent weeks, it is still a fact 
that 10-cent cotton, or a fraction un- 
der, at large distributing markets, 
proves attractive to untoid. numbers 
of our southert planters. Again, it is 
easily possible that a substantial re- 
duction in the acreage might be over- 


come by better cultural methods, and 
a better rate of yield to the acre, this 
leading up to a good aggregate crop 


next fall. No one could quarrel with 
such a combination. With less acres 
under cotton more attention could be 
given to diversified farming, to dairy- 
ing, to meat production, to ponltry, 
all of these certainly worth while in 
our southern states. 





Mail cannot be delivered by rural 
delivery carriers when addressed to 
rural delivery box numbers only, and 
when no name is given in the address 
On our editorial page last week we 
spoke of the large aggregate sum of 
money we were holding in our office 
belonging to subscribers who had sent 
it in, in small sums, in payment for 
advys in the Farmers’ Exchange, Real 
Estate Market, or Help Bureau, but 
these advs they had signed simply 
with rufal delivery box numbers, and 
had not put their names to them. We 
cannot publish the advs because the 
advertiser couldn’t get any of the re- 
plies addressed to them. If any of our 
subscribers have sent in advs during 
the past few weeks, which have not 
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appeared, they should write us about 
them, giving full name. if you do not 
want your own name to appear on the 
adv you can sign it with a fictitious 
name, care general delivery, and can 
obtain such mail simply by asking 
the postmaster for it; or, if you rent 
a postoffice box, you can use this as 
the signature of your adv, for mail 
addressed to a postoffice box is put 
inte the office box and can be ob- 
tained, of course, by the renter of 
the box. 





To conserve and develop natural re 
sources of this country, imstead of 
riotously wasting them, Is to be con- 
sidered by the governors of each state 
in convention at Washington May 13- 
15, called by the president. This move 
ment comes none too soon. 
de much to stop the prevalent de- 
struction of forests and monopolizi <s 
all coal and water power. The ob- 
ject to be aimed at is this: To en- 
courage capital and labor, individuals 
and corporations, to so develop and 
utilize our natural resources as_ to 
add to present wealth without utterly 
destroying these resources. We ex- 
pect also to see a large increase in 
the public demand for improvement 
of inland waterways. Transportation 
by water, through the improvement 
of rivers._and the connecting of lakes, 
is bound to be of enormous benefit. 





Almost six times as much freight is 
now carried on canals and canalized 
rivers under government cogtrol as 
was the case 25 years ago. Recent 
official figures place the freight traffic 
in 1906, the latest data ayailable, at 
122 million tons, against only 21 mil- 
lions in 1880. During this period the 
increase in miles of canals was only 
408 miles above the mileage aban- 
doned in the entire United States. The 
gain in the traffic is mostly in carial- 
ized rivers. In contrast with this, it 
is significant, particularly to our tax- 
payers in New York state, that during 
these 26 years the traffic on state and 
corporation canals has steadily de- 
creased. 





There are goods and goods. After 
all, the value of a commodity depends 
upon the integrity of the maker. Man- 
ufacturers who advertise in the col- 
umns of this journal are all known to 
its publishers, and we can, therefore, 
afford to make a guarantee as printed 
in the first column of this page. Did 
we permit unreliable parties to insert 
their advertisements in our columns 
we could not afford to do this. 


Next Week 


American Agriculturist in its 
issue April 25 will contain 
many articles exceedingly 
helpful and designed to fur- 
nish valuable suggestions to 
farmers in handling the new 
crops. Our readers will do 
well to arrange time for care- 
ful perusal of the following: 


Do Poor Crop Years Run in C ? 
Statistician B. W. Snow will pre- 
sent some startling parallels in 
crop failures running over a 
period of 30 years. 

Profit and Pleasure in the Garden. 
This is one of the winners in our 

rize garden contest. Miss Anna 
le of N. H. outlines her meth- 
ods. 

Tomato Culture. The best"prac- 
tice in handling this.crop. will be 
told by John M. Watts of Kings- 
ton county, Ont. 

Prize Swine Story. An eastern far- 
mer, G, H. Hunt, will tell how he 
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handles hogs profitably. 

















“Commercial Agriculture 
Potato Stocks Fairly Well Reduced 


With .warm weather . rapidly = ap- 
proaching, the season for the 1907 
potato crop is drawing to a close. 
However, supplies of Michigan, New 
York and Maine tubers will still 
be an important facter at eastern 
markets for several weeks to come 
This journal has just investigated the 
situation in principal potatoe produ- 
cing sections of the north, with a 
view of presenting its readers“ with 
valuable data regarding holdings b) 
growers. From our correspondents’ 
returns it is apparent that compara- 
tively few shipping stations in Michi- 
gan or Wisconsin report as much as 
25% of the crop remaining on hand 
In most localities growers say hold- 
ings approximate only 10 to 15% of 
the crop. This seems to be the case 
in western New York. 

During past months potato prices 
have held more uniformly steady than 
most staple vegetables. Markets hav: 
not proved phenomenally high, yet in 
thee main remunerative prices pre- 
vailed, this being in sharp contrast to 
apples and cabbage. 

Here in the eastern states there 
seems to be considerable confidence 
manifested in the potato situation, al- 
though no one seems to be anticipat- 
ing phenomenal advances.~ Stocks in 
New York state are not excessive, yet 
believed to be sufficient to carry the 
trade through the season. Owing to 
their proximity to big markets, Em- 
pire state farmers are being paid as 
high as 60 to 70 cents per bushel, and 
on Long Island, which is within hail- 
ing distance of New York, as h as 
85 to 90 cents has been given. 

Those mm close touch with Maine say 
that not to exceed 10% of the 1907 
crop of that siate is yet to be moved 
Shipments out of Aroostook county so 
far aggregate about 4,800,000 bushels, 
whereas a year ago the movement ap- 
proximated 9,000,000 bushels. . Buy- 
ers in Michigan and Wisconsin ar 
giving 50 to 56 cents for table stock 
Reports from these two states say 
that potaotes are keeping nicely. 


The Western New York Apple Trade 


In recent issue this journal de- 
tailed the various causes that con- 
spired to make the apple season of 
1907-8 a keen disappointment both to 
those growers who held, and to spec- 
ulators who carried fruit through th: 
winter months. A short time ago an 
editorial representative of American 
Agriculturist taiked with some ex- 
tensive buyers and growers in Wayne, 
Ontario and other important apple 
counties of western New York. It is 
dificult to find a town in the com- 
mercial apple belt of the state in 
which somebody has not been hard hit 
by the depression, and the general un- 
derestimate of the size of the last 
crop. One prominent storage opera- 
tor declared that in the neighborhood 
of $2,000,000 has been lost by apple 
speculators in western New York this 
season, and hundreds of growers are 
out $1 to $1.50 per barre! by refusing 
to accept last fall's fancy offers fer 
fruit. . 

The writer had a talk with Charles 
Coffey, whose interests have handled 
more than 20,000 barrels of apples at 
luyyons and Penn Yan in the season of 
1908. “Last fall apples sold around 
$38 to $3.50 per barrel in Wayne coun- 
ty,” said he, “farmers averaging close 
to $3.25 on all standard fruit. Every- 
body then seemed to be wild to get 
apples, regardless of cost. The trouble 
started by a certain influential Roches- 
ter daily publishing some scare ar- 
ticles contributed by a prominent 
grower, in which he continually 
uarped en the tremendous shortage in 
the tela. Papers in outside sections 
immediately took up the cry, and soon 
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Big Fire at Chelsea, Mass 


One-third of the city of Chelsea, 
Mass, has been swept away by fire. 
Four deaths resulted and scores of 
persons were injured; the property 
loss was $10,000,000. The fire started 
among some rags on a dump in what 
appeared to be an insignificant blaze. 
It was fanned by a_high wind from 
the. northwest into a conflagration. 
which swept diagonally across the city 
from the northwestern boundarya mile 
and a half to the water front. Firemen 
of the city and of cities surrounding 
vainly fought to check the flames 
which raged for more than 12 hours. 
Among the structures destroyed were 
18 churches, two hospitals, the public 
library, the city hall, the postoffice, 
five schoolhouses, 20 business blocks, 
nearly a score of factories, and up- 
wards of 300 tenements and dwelling 
houses. Ten thousand persons were 
left homeless. The Imsurance amounts 
to about $5,000,000. 








Some Spring Elections 


At the recent city election of Kan- 
sas City, Mo, the democrats won, 
electing Thomas T. Crittenden, Jr, 
mayor; over Mayor Beardsley, repub- 
lican. The democrats control both 
branches of the city council. David 8S. 
Rose,- democrat, has been re-elected 
mayor of Milwaukee. This will make 
his fifth term. The elections in Tli- 
nois were on the local option issue in 
1200 townships. Twenty counties be- 
came absolutely anti-saloon territory. 
Approximately 1500, or about one- 
half of the total number of saloons in 
the territory where elections were 
held were voted out of business. The 
smaller cities voted to abolish saloons, 
while the larger cities voted in favor 
of them. In the election of members 
of the Chicago city council the demo- 
cratic majority of two was converted 
into a republican majority of 18 


Gov Hughes is Game 








The New York senate by a tic vote 
defeated the race-track gambling -bills 
advocated by Gov Hughes. Twenty- 
three republicans and two democrats 
voted for the bill; 17 democrats and 
eight republicans voted against them. 
The bills were intended to repeal the 
existing laws which legalize race- 
track gambling, although gambling 
elsewhere in the state is forbidden. 
The statutory exception in favor of 
race track is clearly in violation. of 
the intent of the constitutional pro- 
vision against gambling. These race- 
track bills were passed by the house. 
Although they have failed to pass the 
senate, they are not yet dead, tech- 
nically. Gov Hughes has sent a spe- 
cial message to the legislature urging 
legislation to abolish the existing dis- 
crimimations in favor of race-tra¢ék 
gambling. Mass meetingg are being 
held by the people, who stand back 
of the governor. 





Employers’ Liability Bill Passed 





Both houses of congress have passed 


the employers’ liability bill. It is in- 
tended to meet the defects-in the law 
pronounced unconstitutional by the 
supreme court. The bill makes rail- 


roads liable for personal injuries or 
death of employees occasioned by the 
negligence of a fellow servant. It 
also makes it possible to collect dam- 
ages even though the injured one con- 
tributéd by his own negligence to the 
injury. The amount that can be re- 
covered is diminished in thé same de- 
free that the 
jured one contributed to the injury. 


> 


Congressman Abraham L. Brick of 
the 13th Indiana discrict has died of 
acute Bright's disease. He was the 
fourth member of the present house 
to die. He was recently nominated 
for his sixth term. His home was at 
South Bend. 





negligence of the in- | 
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To Increase Standing Army 


The president has ordered the ap- 
pointment of @ special army board, 
with Brigadier-Gen W. W. Wother- 
spoon, president of the war college, 
as president, to prepare plans for a 
general reorganization of the army 
and an increase in strength from 65,- 
000 to 100,000. It is planned also to 
have a closer relationship between 
the- militia and the regulars to make 
possible quicker mobilization of the 
two branches. 

The United States senate has passed 
the army appropriation bill carrying 
$100,000,000. The bill raises the pay 
of officers and enlisted men. This 
increases amounts to $7,000,000 and is 
in the form of an amendment to the 





































































asks the cautious man or woman. 





he house. “eer as 
pada Bie the paint is on the house it is too 
ar iain ance wauts| | late. The money, not only for the 
prime minister and first lord of the paint, but for the painter’s labor, has 


treasury; David Lloyd-George, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer; Lord Tweed- 
mouth, president of the council; Darl 
of Crewe, secretary of state for the 
colonies; Reginald McKenna, first lord 
of the admiralty; Winston Spencer 
Churchill, president_of the board of 
trade; Walter Runciman, president of 
the board of education. The other 
members of the cabinet remain the 
same as under Campbell-Bannerman. 

An order has been issued by the 
postmaster-general that hereafter 
post cards shall not be defaced by 
markings at the office to which they 
are addressed. In these days of the 
‘postal card fad there have been many 
complaints because of cards being de- 
faced by post markings. The new 
order will not only please collectors, 
but will relieve postal officials of 
much labor. 


been spent. Why not do as the big 
aint users do—railroads, contract- 
ing painters, factory owners, etc. ?— ° 
they test White Lead, which is the 
solid ingredient of all good house 
paint, before it is applied. 

The paint ingredients (White Lead, Linseed Oil 
and coloring matter) should always be doughi seperascly and mixed 
by the painter fresh for each job: The test for quality is then 
made before the paint is mixed. It is not a bit complicated; 
all one needs is a flame (candle, gas or spirit lamp) and a blow- 
pipe to intensify the heat. 


White Lead is corroded metallic lead, the same as shot, lead-pipe or home- 
made sinkers for fishing lines, Intense heat forces the pasty ‘‘White Lead” back 
into its original form of metallic lead. If, therefore, your experiment fails to 
wholly reduce the white lead to metallic lead, you may 
be sure that the supposed 
White Lead is either adul- 





































The miners’ strike, which has been FULL WEIGHT KEGS 


in progress at Goldfield, Nev, since | The Dutch Boy Painteron®! terated or totally bogus. 
last: fall, has been called off. The ty, but full weight of White 
miners will go back to work with | portpete are nat We will furnish the necessary 


. Our 
weighed wi 
each keg contains the amount 
of White Lead designated on 
the outside. 


Blowpipe Free upon request 


if you wish to test paint. We are 
glad to have you test our White 
Lead. Would we dare to do this, if there were any doubt as to 
the purity of our product? Ask for Test Equipment ¥ Address 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
in whichever of the following otties i¢ nearest you: 


New York, 
Cincinnati, 


non-union men, and will work for 50 
cents less than their former wages. It 
was because of this strike that Gov 
Sparks asked for federal troops to 
maintain order. No serious disturb- 
ance occurred, and the troops were , 
later withdrawn. 

















Cleveland, 
St. Louis, 


Harly in the week the delegate list same, 
to the republican national ¢onveh- 
tion, so far as elections have now been 
held, shows the following figures: For 
Taft, 199; Fairbanks, 30; Cannon, 50; 
Knox, 64; Hughes, 34; LaFollette, 25; 
uninstructed, 48; contested, 38; total 
to date, 488. The total in the conven- 
tion will be 980. Necessary to a 
choice, 491. 




















When Gov Hughes was asked the 
other day to express his preference 
for delegates-at-large from New York 
to the national convention he declined | 
to do so. He stands squarely upon 
the declaration he made some time 
ago, that he would not attempt to in- 
fluence the choice of delegates or cecrt 
their action at any convention. He ACCEPT NO, 
leaves the people free to follow their SUBSTITUTE _ STOPS THE LOSSES 
own wishes. ‘on the farm by preventing disease as well as curing it. 

Clean saniiary surroundings—barns— feed lots—food and water 
troughs—all have their influence on the genera! health of live atock. 

Systematic disinfecting done at regular intervals with Hygen* will 
not only insure healthier stock, but larger profits and fewer troubles to 
the farmer and stock raiser. 

Ite cost is as nothing compared to its value in use. When you stop 
to consider that one cent a gallon diluted makes an ideal disinfectant 
that will prevent disease, you might ask yourself why you bave not us 
it more freely, both as a dip and disinfectant. 

Your dealer should keep Hygeno — if he doesn't he can get it. fen@ 
us his name and we will send you Health Book, Free, with a sample 
large enough to try it out. 

ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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DISINFECTANT 
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The primaries in Pennsylvania were 
disappointing to the Bryan forces. 
State delegates elected are likely to 
oppose instructing for Bryan at the | 
state convention. The nomination of 
republican candidates for the legisla- 
ture indicates the probable re-election 
of. Senator Penrose, although there 
will be a fight against him. 
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The primaries in Delaware insure a 7 
solid delegation to the democratic na- 
tional convention favorable to Judge 
George Gray for president. 


Let Me Pay ' Post 
on My Big Frée Book to 3 ; 


Although it costs me 8c to mai! every one of these yet I'll send you one FREE 
because I want you to know about my Celebrated SPLIT HICKORY Buccies. Ris 
—Guaranteed Two Years. 


Order—Sold Direct from my on 30 Days’ Free Trial ears. ° 
Pn 125,000 Split Hickory V. are now in use—giving satisfaction in every part 


: Prices save you BIG MONEY, My 1908 Book descri 
ouuiebet over 125 styles of Split Hickory Vauieies and Fuil Line of HighsOrede Macnens sens 
gee Split ye man li are - SURLPE. Pore are best te buy, Write for the 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE muro. ton piston s - 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 








Middle Atlantic Edition of American Agriculturist 


XCELLENT home markets encourage intensive farming so notable 
in our densely populated states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
This particular edition of American 
Agriculturist is planned wholly for conserving farm affairs and advanc- 
ing farmers’ interests in these great states. , 

problem which our legal adviser can unravel, or a question for our 
veterinarian, send it along, and the answer will be printed without cost 
io you, Use these pages for interchange of thought, for relating farm 
experience, for advancing, so far as is wise, the co-operative movement. 
Ask questions freely and make the “old reliable American Agriculturist’ 
your home paper in the truest sense of the term. 


Maryland and Delaware. 








If you have a knotiy 














NEW JERSEY 
Managing the Cranberry Crop 


EDMUND BRADDOCK, BURLINGTON C6, N J 
It is extremely difficult to determine 
what constitutes an average yield of 
cranberries, for nowhere is there such 
uncertainty as in cranberry growing. 
Then, too, the yield of one meadow 
may be out of all proportion to that 
of another. Some local bogs have 
yielded as many as 300 bushels an 
acre, while in Cape Cod growers have 
taken 500. It can be safely said, how- 
ever, that a yield of 100 bushels to the 
acre may be gonsidered a good crop, 
and that the average lies somewhere 
between 50 and 100 bushels. 

In the spring the water is drawn 
off between May 1 and 20. The bloom 
appears about July 1 to 15. If care- 
Jess about the time of drawing the 
water, and it be drawn too soon, the 
buds may get nipped by a late frost, 
or if drawn too late, the berries will 
be retarded and may be nipped by 
an early autumn frost, There seems 
to be greater danger from late frost 
in spring. 

THE BERRIES RIPEN VERY EARLY 


in the fall, but are often left on the 
vines for a week or two for the cool 
evening air to redden them. They 
may, however, be picked without 
waiting for the color, for as soon as 
they become white and their green 
color has left, the seeds have _ be- 
gun to turn dark and the fruit is 
ready to be gathered. If they be 
picked, however, before the green 
color has disappeared, the berries will 
shrivel up, and although they be- 
come pinkish, will never be sound 
and wholesome. If, on the _ other 
hand, they be allowed on the vine 
and take on some of their natural 
color they increase tremendously in 
size, and often by the mere postpone- 
ment of a week they increase enough 
in size to pay for the whole cost of 
gathering. This postponement should 
never be so long as to allow the berry 
to become fully matured, for full ma- 
turity is but the stepping-stone to de- 
composition. The matured berries 
~would keep perfectly well in this con- 
dition if left on the vines all winter, 
but in the process of cleaning and 
marketing they are very likely to de- 
teriorate. We find berries gathered 
before fully ripe are better for 
shipping. 

There are, too, other equally im- 
portant reasons for an early gather- 
ing; the danger of losing the entire 
crop by frost is an incentive to early 
picking. The labor question must 
also be taken into consideration, as it 
is often necessary to have the fruit 
gathered when it can most conven- 
fiently be done. On the whole, a start 
is mostly made during the first half 
of September, and the grower who 
delays beyond this point has the odds 
against him. 


THE LABOR EMPLOYED IN PICKING 


is mostly Italian from the cities, 
where they work by the dav through- 
out the rest ofthe year. Nearly every 
grower has an old Italian employee, 
who is known as his row boss, and to 
whom is intrusted the work of ob- 


taining pickers. These Italians, men, 


women and children, come out to the 
eountry by the carload, and are driven 
to the bogs, where they live in houses 
built especially for their use. After 
the crop is gathered they return. Sel- 
dom, if ever, do they create any 
trouble where they are engaged to 
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pick. If the natives come from the 
immediate locality in which they are 
employed they will probably make no 
disturbance, but they form an in- 
finitesimal part of the purely Ameri- 
can pickers, and could by no means 
meet the demand for the number re- 
quired to gather a year’s crop. With 
each new year the growers in New 
Jersey are having greater difficulty in 
getting people to pick the berries, and 
the more progressive are beginning 
to adopt the method which has been 
in force for some years in Cape Cod. 


METHODS OF PICKING 


At present the berries are picked 
entirely by hand in New Jersey, by the 
use of the scoop, which is provided 
with prongs, or fingers, and is run 
through the vimes somewhat as a 
comb might be when combing the 
vines up from the roots. The main 
growers think hand picking will soon 
be a thing of the past, and the fruit 
will all be gathered with scoops. In 
New Jersey, where the hands are em- 
ployed entirely, the pickers , carry 
peck goxes into the bogs, and as these 
are filled and turned in they receive a 
ticket redeemable, on pay day, for 10 
cents. Where the picking is unusually 
poor 12 cents a peck is often paid, 
and the cost of gathering then ranges 
from 40 to 530 cents a bushel. In Cape 
Cod the use of the scoop greatly re- 
duces this cost, and a barrel, contain- 
ing three bushels; can + gathered 
for about 25 cents. 

As the berries are picked they are 
placed. in crates by the edge of the 
bog and are then carted to the cran- 
berry house or cellar. Here they are 
stored in bins 4 to 8 inches deep, so 
arranged in tiers as to permit a free 
circulation of air. This serves to dry 
out the berries and to prevent decom- 
position in the cellar. The tempera- 
ture must be In some. way regulated, 
for if the thermometer drops below 
40 degrees the berries become chilled, 
and when again brought into a warm- 
er atmosphere will become soft. Most 
large growerfs store their fruit above 
ground in bushel crates carted di- 
rectly from the bogs. 

CLEANING, GRADING AND PACKING 

Very often the berries are sold un- 
cleaned to the jobbers, who store and 
clean them for the market as their 
trade needs demand. The fruit keeps 
better uncleaned. Many growers 
feel they can command higher prices, 
however, if they clean their own fruit, 
and indeed many buyers or commis- 
sion men will, at times, take them 
only on this condition. In cleaning 
the berries are run through a ma- 
chine in which they first pass over a 
revolving fan, which blows out the 
grass, dead vines and lighter dirt. 
They then pass over a_ series of 
bounces, from which the séund ber- 
ries rebound and fall into a_ shoot, 
while the soft fruit drops through 
into the waste receptacle. The sound 
berries roll-out on an exposed table 
of canvas, and as they go by on this 
the faulty ones are picked out by 
hand. and discarded. Some large 
growers also use assorting tables; in 
this way they clean, pack and ship 
two to six carloads a week. 

After coming from the machine the 
fruit is ready for packing and plac- 
ing on the market. It is packed’ in 
crates or barrels, the latter of which 
has come more largely into favor in 
the last few years. Here the same 
principle of packing must be adhered 
to as in-every other case where the 
goods are to be preserved, only in 
this instance it must, if anything, be 
more strenuously followed out than is 
usual. That the fruit should be 
packed tightly is essential. in order 


to prevent it bruising against the bars 
rel, of against each other. 
MABKETING THE FBUIT 

Placing -the berries on the market 
is comparatively a simple matter as 
far as the grower is concerned, for 
he usuaHy makes his transaction with 
some wholesale commission house, 
and the further distribution then lieS 
entirely with that firm. The returns 
from a year’s crop, however, depend 
largely on the grower’s astuteness and 
on his ability to forsee the conditions 
that will prevail on the market to 
influenee the selling price of his fruit. 
If, for any reason, the quotations 
seem likely to fall, he will probably 
make an early sale, although he may 
hold off in the hope of placing his 
goods on a rising market. Berries 
have been held as far along in the 
winter as the last of February, but 
now, With the influx of southern fruit 
coming so early in the spring, efforts 
are made to have.all the cranberries 
placed by January 1 in the hands of 
the dealers. 

In this day of monopolies and 
trusts the cranberry men are not be- 
hind in their efforts to control the 
market, and, if possible, to some 
small extent, to keep the prices up 
within hailing distance of the stand- 
ard of former days. All growers con- 
trolling large interests have united 
and formed a mutual association for 
placing the berries on the market in 
sound condition. - 


COST, PRICES AND PROFITS 


The average price the grower today 
receives for his berries would be al- 
most impossible to determine, but it 
probably ranges somewhere between 
$2 to $3. Fifteen years ago it was 
by no means an uncommon thing for 
the same men to dispose of their en- 
tire crop for $3 to $4 a bushel. Now 
most growers consider $6 a barrel f 
o b at the nearest station a satisfac- 
tory and remunerative price. On the 
market the berries are quoted under 
their commercial names, as for in- 
stance: Barly blacks, or the Jersey 
dark and light, which is simply the 
standard berry of Cape Cod and of 
New Jersey. In their quotations the 
first is usually slightly in advance, 
probably somewhere near the propor- 
tion of $3, $2.50, $2. Under these 
there are such fancy special brands 
as the Bell Bugle, Howe, Mathew, 
Champion, Early Black and Early 
Red. These fancy berries are the re- 
sult of cultivation and _ separtion, 
the names being derived from 
some particular peculiarity of each 
class. In every locality where mead- 
ows are situated is a local represen- 
tative of the American cranberry 
growers’ association; to whom special 
telegrams are sent by the govern- 
ment whenever there is a prediction 
of frost. He holds himself responsible 
for making the warning known to the 
other growers of that vicinity. With 
all precautions, however, the grower 
is greatly at the mercy of the frost, 
and very often the crop is seriously 
nipped. 


An Experimental Vineyard of 100 
acres is-to be established at Vineland 
under the control of the U S dept of 
agri. Prof Husman and Mr Scheer 
of the dept and Dr E. B. Voorhees 
of the N, J exper sta will have im- 
mediate charge. It is planned to cul- 
tivate 50 varieties of grapes to deter- 
mine the most suitable for the mid- 
dle Atlantic states. Experiments will 
also be conduct®d in the manufacture 
and preservation of gra‘pe juice. At 
present Ives and Concord are consid- 
ered the best flavored varieties of the 
district, but it is hoped these can be 
improved in quality and production. 


MARYLAND 
Farm Activities in Maryland 


J, R. 





Potato planting is just about fin- 
ished in this section. It constitutes 
one of the important branches of 
farming. Being within 17 miles of 
Baltimore, a city of nearly 700,000, 
it has a ready market for the tubers. 
Potatoes should have been in three 
weeks ago, as early planted ones do 
the best. Mr Leonard Foard, the 
leading grower, plants early, being the 
first, and it is the talk of the neigh- 
borhood when he is planting potatoes. 
The others hustle up, so as not to be 


too far behind. Last year he raised 
8000 bushels. He is up to date, uses 
a planter, and digs with an elevated 
digger, but in the old rut when it 
comes to cultivating, as he has not 
learned how not to hoe... He spends 
money for labor that could be saved. 
The better way is to use a weeder. 

Fertilizer is liberally used here, 
from 1000 to 1200 pounds an 4atre is 
usual. More persons got behind in 
buying fertilizer than anything else 
There should not be as many brands 
run behind their guarantee, as shown 
by state analysis. In the February 
bulletin one leading firm was short 
on 17 out of 25 samples analyzed. A 
half per cent in ammonia means $2 
a ton in value. 

I finished planting March 25, 
worked the potatoes April 9-10, be- 
fore up, as this is the right way, go- 
ing deep before they have sent out 
roots. The acre where I turned down 
cowpeas last fall and replowed this 
spring is like an ash heap. Two and 
one-half bushels cowpeas, % bushel! 
oats, % bushel rye to the acre were 
sown last summer. I learned this 
from the New York man, who told 
us through the Old Reliable in De- 
cember, 1906, that he did this and 
that he got over 950 bushels potatoes 
on two acres, and kept it up for five 
years. I am so well pleased that I 
shall try this trick again this year. It 
beats all to pieces the ground along- 
side plowed last fall where I had corn. 

Sowing clover seed is now indulged 
in. Throwing it out to die would be 
nearer the truth, as that is what most 
folks do, many throwing it away on 
the hard, cold ground in February, 
March and early April. I have learned 
better. I sow last of April to first 
week in May. I top-dress the wheat 
through the winter, three loads ma- 
nure to the pote, with a_i spreader. 
Then, when it is nice and warm and 
the wheat high enough to shade the 
ground, I sow and always get a good 
stand where it is top-dressed. I have 
been top-dressing since I accidentally 
found out in 1899 that on top of the 
wheat is the place to put manure. Un- 
til I got a spreader I never could get 
all over the field. Now with a 
spreader I go over three to four times 
as much as formerly. Some persons 
here have harrowed their wheat. I 
cultivated mine April 9-10 with the 
weeder. Harrowing is better than 
nothing, but those old, stiff; straight, 
arbitrary harrow teeth have no re- 
spect for the wheat and tear consid- 
erable out. My weeder teeth are 
smaller, more delicate and flexible, 
and do not tear out the wheat, but 


two workings, one crossways of the} 


drill, with a 75-pound log on, and 
once lengthwise of the way it was 
drilled without the log on, has made 
the top nice and fine, and the wheat 
will grow much better. That’s the way 
to do it, cross it fivst, lengthwise next. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Columbia, Lancaster Co—Weather 


has been rough and cold until lately. 
Farmers have been plowing and haul- 
ing manure. Public sales of stock 
and utensils practically over. Stock 
in stables looking well and in good 
condition. Work horses are in de- 
mand at good prices, also milch cows. 


Shoemakefsville, Berks Co—Good 


demand for farms. Many men em- 
ployed on the public works are re- 
turning to the edountry, but. look for 
high salaries. Milk dealers put the 
price so low that farmers cannot pro- 
duce milk on account of the high 
prices for feed and labor. General 
farmers are specializing in potatoes 
and other paying crops. Hay and 
straw sell well now, whereas a few 
years ago there was little demand. 
There are two hay presses in this 
neighborhood; both are kept busy. 
Few farmers have silos.—[C. S. D. 


Patton, Cambria Co—The weather 
continues cold and wet. Grain looks 
well. Fruit buds seem te be unin- 
jured. Some plowing is done. The 
four days’ session of the agricultural 
school held at Banner grange hall, 
this. county, under direction of the 
state college, was well attended. 


Shawville, Clearfield Co—Winter has 
ended with grain and grass looking 
well. Peach buds somewhat damaged, 
but other fruit promises well. Bees 
in fine condtiion. Maple sugar season 
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quite good. Butter 30c p Ib, eggs 20c 
p doz, potatoes $1 p bu. 

Falis, Wyoming Co—Cloverseed is 
bringing very good prices. Most df it 
$14 p bu. A lot of Canada ashes has 
been used upon the hay crop to in- 
crease yields. “Hay selling at 320 to 
$22 p ton in Pittsburg and Scranton. 
Apples $2; p bbl, potatoes 75 10 S80c p 
bu, butter 22c p Ib. 


DELAWARE 





Castk Co—Showers 


Newark, New 





followed by warmer weather, have 
improved the condition of wheat and 
grass. Some spring seeding of timo- 
thy and meadow grasses by the Clark 
method are being made. Buyers of 
old apple trees and tree prunings are 
securing considerable material at a 
good price. This wood will be used 
to make tool handles. The recent cold 
snap apparently did little injury to 
the fruit crop.— -{[G 
Pittsburg “Market Quotations 

At Pittsburg, the cattle trade start- 
ed out steady this week, Monday’s 
supplies aggregating 85 loads. Fat 
beef steérs, strictly choice, sold up 


to $7 p 100 Ibs, medium to good grades 
5.754@6.50, good to fcy heifers 5.25@ 
6.25, butcher cows 4@5, canning cows | 
and bulls 2@3, fat bulls 4@5, oxen 


4@5, feeding steers 4@5.25, stockers 
4.25074.75, veal calves 6@7.50. 

Hog supply aggregated 3 loads. 
Medium weight swine sold at $6.50 p 
100 ibs, heavy. Yorkers 6.45@6.50, 
light Yorkers 6@6.20, pigs 5.40@5.60. 
Some 15 double decks of sheep were 
received. Shorn lambs were steady 
at 5@7.25, wooled lambs 7.50@8.25. 
Muttons were lower, shorn wethers 
6@6.35, wooled wethers 6.50@7, spring 
lambs in moderate supply bringing 9 
@11.50. 

PRODUCE 


sold at $1.25@1.40 Pp 
38@3.50 p cra, carrots 
2.50 p cra, shallots 


Cukes 
doz, cauliflower 
p doz, cabbag« 


40c p doz, asparagus 15@25c p bch, 
yellow onions 80@85c p bu, potatoes 
75@S80c, lettuce 2.50@3.75 p bbl, tur- 
nips 1@1.25, celery S80@S&c p_ doz, 
rhubarb 75c. Choice apples ~2.25@ 
2.75 p bbl, strawberries 4.50@5 p 32- 
qt cra. Corn 70c p bu, oats 56c, baled 
timothy hay 14@15 p ton, clover 15 
@15.50, straw 11@12, middlings 27@ 
28, bran 26@27. Cmy print butter 30 
@33c p Ib, tubs 32c, dairy 22@23c, 
f c cheese 14@15c. Fresh 15@17c p 
doz, live hens l5c p Ib, turkeys 14@ 


15c, ducks 14c. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, April 13, 1908. 

At New York, last Wednesday prices 
fell off 10@20c on steers and good to 
Choice fat.cows. Milch cows in lib- 
feral receipt, and while good and 
‘choice stock ruled steady with fair 
demand, medium and common cows 
were slow and weak. 

Today steers were slow and a shade 








easier; bulls steady to a= fraction 
lower; cows off 10@15c, with the ex- 
ception of choice fat cows with 
jweight. Calves active and prices 
firm to 25c higher; all the stock was 
taken. Ordinary to choice native 
steers $5.10@7.05 p 100 Ibs, including 


Pa stcers, bey to 1332 ibs: bulls 3@ 
5.50, cows 2@4.75, veals EOE. culls 
4; a few yearlings 2@3.2i 


Sheep were almost necnthat: lambs 


slow, but prime, hardy lambs firm 
and higher. Common to good sheep 
64.25@6 p 100 ibs, cull bucks 3.50, 
unshorn lambs 6@S25, one car, 
choice, 8.50, good to prime clipped 
lambs 6.75@7.25, a few common 


spring lambs 3.60 ea. 

Hogs held up-after Monday of last 
week until Saturday, closing 10@15c 
lower. Sales for the week included 
N Y state hogs at $6.55@6.70 p 100 
Ibs. Today there were 1370 on sale. 
Market was rated steady at 6.30@ 
6.60 for medium N ¥ state hogs; a 
few went to outside buyers at 6.65 
6.70. 


THE HORSE MARBKET 
The main feature of the local horse 
market last week was the _ spirited 
bidding at the auctions. Second- 
hand horses active and firm at $10@ 
250 ea for decent to very good stock. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


At Philadelphia, cattle held steady 
early this week; good te seater steers 
are bringing $6.50@7 p 100 lbs. Pulls 
range 3.75@5, fat cows 3.50@4.75, 
thin cows and canners 
cows 35@65 ea. Veal calves show 
little change, select offerings making 


7.50@8.50, while common to medium 
calves sold at 4@6. 

Sheep trade somewhat quiet. 
Wooled wethers moved at $7@7.25, 
ewes 5.50@6.25, inferior stock 3@4 
Shorn sheep sell at a discount of 50c 
@1 p 100 Ibs_ from wooled stock 
Prime lambs in fleece moved at $@ 


8.50. Hog market firm, dressed stock 
ranging 8.50@9. 

At Buffalo, the cattle market 
steady when trade opened this week. 
Monday’s receipts. were 115 cars. 
Prime beef steers commanded $6.50@ 
6.85 p 100 Ibs. fair to good 5.50@6.25, 
fat cows 4.50@5 5.25, common cows 3 
@3.0, canners 2@5, fat heifers 5@6, 
feeding steers 4@4.75, stockers 3@ 
3.25, bulls 3.50@5.25, veal calves 7@ 
8.25, inferior calves 4@6, milch cows 
2@55 ea. 

A modet ate supply of sheep. Lambs 
sold 25@45c higher, tops bringin 
$8.40, wethers 6.75@7.25, ewes 5.25@ 
6.50. Hog market showed no essen- 
tial changes, bulk of sales made 6.40@ 


ruled 


645. Pigs ranged 5.50@5.60, and 
rough hogs sold close to the same 
figures. 





“ Talk of Less Cigar Leaf Tobacco This Year 





Throughout northern districts of 
the U S tobacco growers are now bus- 
ily engaged in making or cafing for 
seed beds. It is much too early to tell 
anything definite about the acreage 
of the cigar leaf tobacco crop for 08. 
However, the attitude of growers 
toward the crop might have some 
bearing on acreage probabilities. 

This journal has questioned farm- 
ers in chief tobacco growing states of 
Wis and NY, Pa, O and N E in re- 
gard to the matter of acreage. As 
stated before, nothing accurate can be 
given at this early date, yet it is sig- 
nificant that many reports from Wis, 
N Y and Pa in particular, state that 
the low prices prevailing for the "07 
crop are causing farmers to be any- 
thing but enthusiastic over tobacco as 
a crop, and general predictions are 
for a decrease in the acreage. Various 
N Y and Pa reports say the curtail- 
ment may reach 15 to 25%. 

A correspondent at Windsor, York 
Co, Pa, says that as far as the present 
indications go the leaf tobacco acre- 
age for "08 will be about 75% that of 
last year. Less than one-half the last 
crop has been sold at an average of 
about 6 and 2c. Around Westfield in 
Tioga Co growers are talking a small- 
er acreage. Only a few crops have 
been sold there, the highest price be- 
ing 5%4c p lb and the lowest 2c. Some 
tobacco in that section is worthless 
except to use as fertilizer. 

In the vicinity of Lysander, Onon- 
daga Co, N Y, our correspondent says 
the tobacco acreage will be lessened 
in ’08. About one-third of the ’07 
crop has changed hands at 6@7c p 
ib. Most farmers are olding. A 
grower in Chemung Co, N Y, says: 
“The acreage in will probably be 
reduced 25%. The last crop is weotey 
well bought up at an average of 5@6c 

p lb. Growers are not very enthusi- 
cette in ‘regard to tobacco.” 

In N E the /outlook is uncertain. 
Any number of growers are urging 
that a concerted stand be taken for 
a reduction of 20 to 30% of the acre- 
age. However, reports from some fore- 
most tobacco towns of Ct say that 
there will be no material restriction. 


At Philadelphia, wheat 94c p bu, 
corn 70c, oats Sic, baled timothy hay 
$18@18.50 p ton, mixed clover 14@15, 
rye straw 14, bran 27@28, middlings 
28. Cmy tub butter 31@32c p_ ib, 
prints 32@35c, dairy 28@29c, fresh 
eggs ere doz, southern 14@l5c, live 
fowls 14@15c p Ib, roosters 9c, chick- 
ens 15@16c, broilers 30@32c, ducks 
15@16c. Dressed poultry quiet, fowls 
aes Ib, chickens 16@18c. Choice 

ples 2@4 p bbl, strawberries 15@ 

Pp at, Ty fruit 2@5 p bx, pine- 
apples 2. Pp cra. Potatdées 80@ 
85c p bu, sweet tatoes 1.25 p bskt, 
yellow onions 1. 10@1 .25 p bu, ~ oa 

.% Roe cra, : 60c@1 
bbl, kale 40@ 
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CONGO LEAK 


When looking for a roof one naturally wants something that is 
durable and that will stand the test of time. 

Congo Roofing has stood this fest, and has proven its worth as 
a protection against all kinds of climate and weather. 

Many buildings the country over are covered with Congo, 
which have already given many years of service, and are good for 
many years more. 

Heat and cold, rain and snow, have no appreciable. effect upon 
Congo. Even fire itself is stubbornly resisted by these roofs. 

Not the least attractive feature of Congo is the price. It is the 
cheapest of the high-grade rubber roofings. 

Send for Booklet and Free Sample, “ 
and Tat surely buy no other kind. 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 


Successors to Buchanan Foster Co. 


533 West End Trust Bidg, Philadelphia, Pa. = Chicago & San Francisco 











Most. Durable and = put on, requires no tools but a hatchet ora hammer. With ordinary care will 
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virtues. — for coveri botldi Also best for ceiling and siding 
PROOF AND LIGNTHING-PROOF. ~Cheaper and se "haesiaed {nan shingles, Will 


Makes a your building cooler in summer and warmer in winter. A ly perfect. Brand new, 
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EVERY DAIRYMAN NEEDS THE 


Pilling Tuberculin Test 


The greatest scourge of the dairy herd is tuberculosis, one affected 
cow will surely contaminate the whole herd. 

Are your cows affected! — and easy detection by the Pilling 
Tuberculin Test. 

“Easy to use.” ‘etn entin Ol th Absolutely no danger using the 
Pilling Test; does not interfere with flow of milk or health of cow. Price 
with fall directions, complete outfit serum for 10 cows, $5.00 and $1.25 for 
each additional 10 cows. No experience necessary. lilustrated Booklet 
Free. Established 1814 


’ GEO. P. PILLING & SON CO., Ne. 2252 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 
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Carter Kegs Contain Full 
Weight of White Lead 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
W. P. Station 23, Chicago 
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Us send you our new Cream Separator Offer. It’ 
La any other, just as our new walst high AMERICAN is 
in advance, years ahead of any other separator 
2 the world. Write for our great off ind hand. 
free catalogue on our new 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
‘Box 1052, Bainbridge, New York. 


Only Perfect 
Milk Cooler 


Milk cooled in cans or tanks 
is not in perfect condition 
for market—It must be 
aerated to destroy the 
cowy taints—strong feed 
odors, etc. —The 


Champion 
Milk Cooler Aerator 


is the only cooling method that does this 
perfectly —destroys every taint of strong food 
or animal gases, Stops growth of souring 
bacteria, prolongs sweetness 24 to 48 hours 
longer than other methods, Sent on trial— 
Write to-day for Free Catalog. 
CHAMPION MILK. COOLER CO., 
15th Street, Cortland, N. ¥. 














THE CAPITAL GASO 
is made without packing and we 
have several sizes that we are 
making special reduced prices on 
New Half price on the 2 1-2 and 
the 33-4 h. p. C.H.A. Disinger & Bro., Wrightsville. Pa 
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OUR GRANGE MONTHLY 











in American Agriculturist, appearing next to the last Saturday in each 
month. Devoted to the best interests of Patrons of Husbandry, through 
their State, Pomona @ Subordinate Granges and the National Grange 








Two Masters of the Maine State Grange 


A survey of the whole grange field 

reveals no state whose record can vie 
with that . of 
Maine. There 
the growth of 
the order “seems 
to be limited 
only by the elig- 
ible population. 
At no time has 
there been a 
spasmodic or fic- 
ticious increase, 
but” always a 
vigorous, steady 
one, and this al- 
ways without ex- 
pense to any out 
| pense to any 
outside influence. The following ex: 
cerpts from Master Obadiah Gard 
j ner’s report read at the recnt meet 
ing of. the national grange will be o 
interest. Brother Gardner, by the 
way, has served the state grange as 
|} its master for ten years, during which 
time the events he enumerates took 
place. 

Our growth this year has been 12 
new granges and one reorganized, @ 
net gain of 13 subordinate granges 
Our increase of members is 2500 
making our total membership, Sep 
tember 30, the close of our fisca 
grange year, 56,447. We have dedi- 
cated to the use and purpose of the 
order of Patrons of Husbandry ten 
new grange halls, built expressly fo 
grange homes and grange purposes, 
and still others are in process of com 
pletion, and we expect that in a few 
years every subordinate grange in 
Maine will own its grange hall; 366 of 
over 419 subordinate granges own 
their halls. : 

The number at present is 418 subor- 
dinate and 26 Pomona granges, but 
beyond all 
the grange 
Maine is the ed- 
ucator of the 
people, the con- 
servator of its 
peace, the pro- 





OBADIAIL GARDNER 





t arougaes ] 


| 


tector not only 
of” agriculture, 
but of every le- 
gitimate indus- 
| try, it is felt to 
| be in all parts of 
| Maine a_ benefi- 
cent power for 
good. The grange 
has revolution- 
ized the social 
life of our rural c 
population and 


- S&S. *STETSON 


| created a more intelligent citize anship. 


There have been held 17,875. subordi- 


| nate grange meetings within the y¢ at 


and 260 Pomona meetings, and in ac- 
dition 17 field or public meetings, all 
of which shows the activity of the or- 
der in Maine. In legislative matters 
the grange of Maine has exerted a 
Wholesome and powerful influen« 
During the winter months 
most favorable time for grange work 
in our state, and it is not the policy 
of the grange in Maine to develop any 
spasmodic growth which as frequent- 
ly reacts and leaves the conditions 
worse than before; but we are entirely 
satisfied with the growth made, hav- 
ing increased our membership during 


the 


is 





| sound, 


| site 
|; newly 


| will 


the past ten vears 35,483, which we 
think is as rapid as is consistent with 
substantial advance And dur- 
ing this time we have paid dues to 
the national grange to the amount 
| of $18,691. 

Cc. §. Stetson 
elected 
state grange, 


of Greene, Me, the 
master of the Maine 
comes to his duties well 
equipped by natural adaptation and 
by training. He very successfully 
carrying on the large farm on which 
he was born. It is safe to say there 
be a continued and ever-increas- 
ing era of grange usefulness in Maine. 


is 


Good Grange Suggestions 


Not long ago Prof F. A. Waugh, 
master of Amherst (Mass) grange 
called a-conference of the grange 
masters of Massachusetts at the state 
college to consider the questions of 
grange administration and public serv- 
ice. This idea will prebably be sug- 
gestive to others and s6 will the ques- 
tions which follow: 

Grange administration: 1, How can 
we secure better attendance at grange 
meetings? 2, How can we improve 
the ritualistic work in our subordinate 
granges? 3, Can we do something 
more _than we have yet done to fa- 
miliarize our members with good par- 
liamentarf practice? 4, Should the 
grange seek to add to its membership 
persons who are not interested in ag- 
riculture ? 

Public service: 1, What specific 
things can our subordinate granges do 
to improve the agriculture in our 
towns?. 3, Can our granges undertake 
ta. promote any. practical reforms in 
the various towns; such, for instance, 
as village improvement, enforcement 
of the liquor Jaw, etc? 3, Is it prac- 
ticable for the local granges in any 
way to co-operate with the churches 
toward the solution of any specific 
problems in civic betterment? 4, Can 
the subordinate granges co-operate 
with one another in any way to se- 
cure the benefits of district nursing 
for their own members or for others? 


3, Can the grange co-operate with 


the school authorities toward the im- 
provement of our schools? Shall we 
do anything toward the establishment 
of school gardens? Shall we favor 
other forms of agricultural teaching 
in our country schools? If so, what? 
6, Can the grange help in the im- 
provement of the town libraries? 
Should we, and can we secure more 
agricultural and rural books for our 
local libraries? 7, Can the subordi- 
nate granges organize reading courses 
for their’ members? If so;“Row can 
they be conducted? 


A Model Grange National Bank 


In our February issue we called at- 
tention to the growth of grange banks 
and trust companies in Pennsylvania. 
During the last two years the growth 
has been extraordinary. Grange banks 
are springing up in the most prosper- 
ous sections of the state and the num- 
ber is rapidly approaching a score. 

The pretty little bank building il- 
lustrated herewith is in the town of 
Laceyville in Wyoming county. It was 
opened on November 27 last when 
Unity grange supplied meals in the 
opera house to celebrate the day. The 
deposits made on that one day nearly 
equaled the capital stock; more than 











was place n the safe. One 
characteristic about the subscriptica 
eampaign is that the Wyoming peopl 
showed their faith by pledging for 
most double the stotk that was 
fered for sale. 

The bank building occupies its own 
lot. It is 48 feet long, 21 wide ang 
18% high. Pressed brick and blue 
stone trimming is the material use@ 
for the walls and sills. The front room 
s 23x19 feet and is subdivided into a 
general banking room, cashier’s room 
and lobby, which last has a tile floor. 
The vault, which adjoins the banking 
room, is built from the cellar upoa 
concrete and has a reinforced steef 
roof. It is, therefore,.as premanent as 
if cut from rock. In the rear is the 
directors’ room and opening from it is 
a lavatory supplied with hot and colé 
water. The building is heated with 
steam. The spherical safe has triple 
time locks and the vault is supplicé 
with tiers of safe deposit boxes whick 
may be rented for the storage of doc- 
uments and valuables. The interior 
finish is of oak varnish and rubbed to 
a dull polish. 

Like other grange national banks of 
Pennsylvania this was organized by 
Hon J. G. McHenry and W. F. Hill, 
master of the state grange. While in- 
stituted by the «grange, it will do a 
general banking business for all whe 
wish to avail themselves of its advan- 
tages. There are 160 stockholders. 
The directors comprise well-known 
men, among whom are Hon W. PF. 
Hill of Huntington, John G. McHenry 
of Benton, A. C. Keeney of Laceyville, 
president; J. B. Donovan, cashier; J. 
S. Hobert, D. W: Sturdevant, George 
J. Johnson, E. M. Blakeslee, C. M. 
Canfield, all of Laceyville; W. L. Clif- 
ford of Tunkhannock, O. L. Ellsworth 
of Le Raysville, H. P. Bunnell of 
Skinners Eddy, Peter F. Hope of 
Stowell and G. Elmer Detrick of Rus- 
sellville. 


ai 


A Celebrated Calf Meal—That Shu- 
macher calf meal is a great discovery, 
has been proved. It takes the place 
of milk, results in rapid growth and 
normal development. This is manu- 
factured by the Quaker Oats Co, Dept 
A, Chicago, Ill, and has the indorse- 
ment of the best feeders and breed- 
ers in the country. This is no idle 
statement, as the Quaker Oats Co 
have on file letters without number 
showing its popularity and value. Be- 
ing a combination of vacuum cooked 
oatmeal, wheat meal, flax and dried 
milk, the cost of feeding’ is greatly 
reduced. -There are no bad results 
from substituting this for milk. 
Write the Qugker Oats Co and ask for 
its little booklet of information, and 
be convinced. 
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Folly of Feeding at Festivals 


MES H, U. MARTIN, MONROE COUNTY, N.Y 


Before we spoke of building we had 
onty $500 in our treasury. We are, I 
am happy to say, a generous, har- 
monious community, and when a 
charitable call comes we usually re- 
spond; but we differ in one respect so 
far from all other granges in our 
county that Pomona has kept watch- 
ing us to see how long we could en- 
dure and hold the interest of our 
members. We did not and do not 
furnish. refreshments at our regular 
meetings. How long? Eight years, 
and we have saved much that way. 

Farmers do not count the actual 
cost of these suppers for a hundred 
people. Once a year, in memory of 
the birth of this order, we furnish a 
supper which” would do credit to 
Marion Harland or Mrs Rorer, or any 
of the cooking schools of today. Of 
course, I admit that among the heavy 
wheat there is chaff, which, if you 
desire to hold, is easier to keep 
through the medium of refreshments 
than any other, but I deny the charge 
that you cannot keep up your interest 
without serving food. 

Who are your workers all through 
this state and every other grange 


state in the union? You know, as well- 


as I, they are the farmers’ wives who, 
until this organization was formed, 
actually starved for legitimate social 
life and privileges. How, then, can 
you have the heart to ask them on 
the two evenings or afternoons in sa 
month to bring with them a basket 
of food, when 365 days in the year 
they personally superintend, or more 
likely prepare, three meals a day for 
their dear ones? To me it would 
seem almost as unreasonable to ask 
the brothers to bring along a _ few 
farm chores, for fear they would feel 
lost without them for that brief peri- 
od. No, no! Feed your mind, but do 
not overtax your digestive organs 
with the elaborate suppers the good 
matrons know well how to prepare. 
Get out your pencil sometime and fig- 
ure your savings that way. I call 
this the first step to hall building. 


Oldest Subordinate Grange Celebrates 


A. M. L. 





The celebration by Fredonia grange, 
No 1, of the 40th aniversary of its or- 
ganization held on Thursday, was one 
of the big events in grange circles of 
the season. “Old No 1,” as~this grange 
is affectionately known among its 
sisters in Chautauqua Pomona, and 
New York state, is not only the old- 
est grange in existence and proud of 
that fact, but it is one of the large, 
progressive and flourishing granges of 
the Empire state. It numbers among 
its membership Sherman J. .Lowell, 
state lecturer, and is proud of that 
honor. 

Several high officials of the grange 
were present, Hon N. J. Bachelder 
national master of New Hampshire, 
i. N. Godfrey, master of New York 
state grange and chairman of the na- 
tional grange executive committee, 
and Mortimer Whitehead of New Jer- 


sey, past national lecturer, one of the 
erand old. men of the grange move- 
ment. 


The formal program consisted of an 
afternoon session in the home of Fre- 
donia grange, which all visitors were 
welcomed, and at which visiting of- 
ficials made brief remarks, and where 
a reception was held, and an evening 
meeting open to the public in the 
large chapel of the new state normal 
school where an address of welcome 
was delivered by Charles S. Aldrich, 
master of Fredonia.. Addresses were 
also made by State Master Godfrey, 
National Master Bachelder, and an 
oration by. Past Wational Lecthrer 
Mortimer Whitehead. Musie and 
readings eompleted the program. 

Many visitors remained over Friday 
to inspect the fruit growing” and 
nursery interests, grape juice facto- 
ries and canneries for which Fredonia 
is celebrated.~ Abundant hospitality 
provided a hearty welcome to all. Ar- 
rangements .for the day were in 
charge.of a committee of which State 
Lecturer - Sherman J. Lowell was 
chairman. 


OUR 


Educational Movement of Importance 


Possibly not since ¢ the introduction 
of the land grant act in 1862, estab- 
lishing state colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts, has a bill relating 
to education in agriculture and other 
industries received more consideration 
than the one introduced by Hon 
Charles R. Davis of Minnesota as 
H R 534. The bill, .as many of our 
readers know, provides for the crea- 
tion of a large number of high schools 
devoted to agriculture and home 
economics, and new branch city high 
schools devoted to mechanic arts and 
city home-making. This bill provides 
for the appropriation annually of 
something like $8,000,000 

it is provided on the unique plan of 
appropriating from the federal treas- 
ury 10 cents per capita on the popu- 
lation. In the cities, the money is to 
be used for studies in mechanic arts 
and home economics, the city being 
required to provide all lands, build- 
ings and equipment, and to annually 
support all general studies needed to 
make a well-rounded course of study. 

The money allotted to the rural dis- 
tricts contemplates the establishment 
of agricultural high = schools. Here 
the state is required to provide lands, 
buildings and general equipment, and 
to supphky funds for all genera! studies, 
the federal fund being limited to use 
in providing studies in agriculture and 
home economics. Under the terms of 
this measure boards of trustees and 
principles of these high schools can- 
not use federal money for general ed- 
ucation. 

Many practical people believe that 
our educational system is drawing 
away from the industries, rather than 
building up the industries. This bill 
is aimed to give a great impetus to 
the movement already well started, to 
turn our system of secondary schools 
more toward the farm, toward the 
shop and toward our rural and city 
homes. It would provide a iarge num- 
ber of technically-trained young men 
and young women, who upon going 
into farming, into the mechanical in- 
dustries and into home-making, woul 
build up higher standards for their 
fellows to follow. It would also train 
a large number of teachers who could 
successfully introduce into our system 
of primary rural schools and ‘primary 
city schools much more of the ele- 
ments of agriculture, manual training 
and home economics. 

The youth of each city of any con- 
siderable size may have, beside their 
own homes, a technical high schoo! 
related to the industries of their own 
community, if this measure becomes 
a law. It would provide about 300 
finely-equipped agricultural high 
schools, some hing over 30 of which 
have been already established in such 
enterprising states as Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Alabama and Georgia. It 
would inaugurate or enlarge instruc- 
tion in mechanic arts and in home 
economics in the high schools of more 
than 200 cTties. 

Along with each.one of the 300 ag- 
ricultural high schools this bill would 
establish a branch of the state ex- 
periment station. These branch sta- 


tions would make possible the testing | 


of many plans of farm management, 


crop potation and soil fertilization. 
Co-operative animal breeding, with 
public subsidies to “insure scientific 


and permanent plans of breed im- 
provement and breed formation, might 
be centered at these schools and 
branch stations. 

They. should also supply to state 
colleges of agriculture students splen- 
@idly preparéd for the collegiate 
courses in agricnituré. The city high 
schools, in 
vide many students well started to be- 
come professional technicians in en- 
gineering and home economics. 

The measure has not made visible 
progress this session of congress, de- 
spfte its many friénds. Those who are 
not yet ready to support it usually base 
their friendly criticism of the scheme 
on the undesirability of too much f 
eral patronage, or paternalism. 
question is asked, why should con- 


gress do what many of the states are | 


already doing? Others advance .the 
argument that there is no popular de- 
mand for it; others that the individual 
states know better the needs of their 
people than would be the case with 
federal legislation. 


like manner, would pro- | 
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Sparks from Many Anvils 


The farmer who does not recognize 
the necessity of co-operative effort in 
these days of organization and combi- 
nation is as out of touch with present 
conditions, and as behind the t 
as the farmer who persists in cutting 
his grass with the hand scythe and 
gathering it With the old-time hand 
rake. This is an absolutely ~ and 
appropriate comparison. -[N. Bach- 
elder, Master National Pr 

The grange is a builder, and would 
rather place one brick in the. temp) 
of genuine usefulness than to destroy 
a castle of errors. From the farmer's 
standpoint it is a safer doctrine to op- 
pose all monopolies than to create one 
(Prof T. C. Atkeson, Master’ W Va 
State Grange. 

I believe debating toe be a _ vital 
part of a grange program In the 
general discussion -timidity can b 
overcome, confidence gained, a free 
use of words acquired and natural 
talent developed.—|Mrs F. D. Saun- 
ders, Michigan State Grange: 

Congratulations are bestowed on 
beneficial honesty. Try to benefit your 
fellows in a business transaction and 
you will benefit yourself.—[|{Mrs Pres- 
ton Kuntz, Pennsylvania. 

It is essential that the farm women 
get out into society and live down a 
certain narrowness that their environ- 


mcs 


ment creates. Everyone knows how 
difficult it_is even in the city to get 
domestic. help; farmers’ wives feel | 
this condition much more. The grange 
and the women’s institute aim to 
teach the best and simplest ways of 
doing things and to break down the 


diffidence too often found among rurai 
residents.—[Mrs H. Wells, Onondaga 
County, N 

No carpenter knows what tools 
in the box until the lid is lifted 


are 


and 


he unwraps one shining instrument 
after another; so we can never know 
the extent of the intellectual equip- 
ment of those who come into the 
grange until it js unfolded by educa- 


tion.—[George A. Fuller. 

No reform was ever inaugurated un- 
til necessity compelled that move- 
ment, nor was it ever carried to a 
successful issue without the education 
of public sentiment in its favor, yet 
during this period of education untold 
good may have been accomplished. 








{| Mrs i. A. Martin, Monroe Courtity, 
NY. 
LOST $300 

Buyiug Medicine when Right Food 

was Needed. 

Money spent for “tonics” and 
“bracers” to relieve indigestion, while 
the poor old stomach is loaded with 
pastry and pork, is worse than losing 
a pocketbook containing the money 

If the money only is lost it’s bad 
enough, but with lost health from 


wrong eating, it is-hard to make the 
money back. 

A Mich. young lady lost money on 
drugs, but-is thankful she found a 
way to get back her health by proper 
food. She writes: 

“I had been a victim of nervous 
dyspepsia for six years and spent three 
hundred dollars for treatment in the 
attempt to get well. None of it did 
me any good. 

“Finally I tried Grape-Nuts food, 
and the results were such that, if it 
cost a dollar a package, I would not 
be without it. My trouble had been 


caused by eating rich food, such as 
pastry and pork. 
“The most wonderful thing that 


ever happened to me, I am sure, was 
the change in my condition after I 
began to eat Grape-Nuts. 
improve at once, and the first 
gained four pounds. 

“T feel that I cannot express my- 
self in terms that are worthy of the 
benefit Grape-Nuts has brought to me. 
and you are perfectly free to publish 
this letter if it will send some poor 
sufferer relief, such as has come to 
me 


week 


Name given by Postum Co., Pattie 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “‘There’s 2 “ea- 


son.” 
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I began to | 


Acalf which won’t eat means asteer 
which won’t fat. Appetite and good di- 
are essential at etart and at 
If a calf is dainty, or doos not 

make satisfactory growth, 
give a vory little of 


‘DE HESS 
STOCK FESD 


in the mess twice aday. Dr.Hess Stock 
Food (the prescription of Dr. Hess M.A, 
D.VS.) isa tonic preparation which cor 
rects indigestion, makes good blcod and 
cleanses the system of poisonous i atter, 
Thei Jients used iu it are endorsed 
ewe ing medical authorities like Pro- 

citman, Winslow and Finley 
oo: We ps hogs and steers to fatquickly, 
gives appetite for roughage, and makes 
cows give an abundance of rich milk, 


SOLD OW A WRITTEN GUARANTEE. 
Coste but a pemay a Gay for « Lorse, cow or steer, 
100 lbs. , 85,00 } Except In Canada and 
25~-Lb, pail, $1.60) extreme West and South. 
Smalicr quantities et a slight advances. 


Where Dr. -fless Siock Food differs in par- 
ticular is ™m dore—ii's small and fed bat 
twice a day, = es it nas the most di- 
gestive cag te ound, Our Govern- 
ment revounizes Jr. Mies Stock Food as 
medicinal compound, anu this paper is back. 


the . 
if your denier cannot eupply you, we will. 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohle,. 


élee Ranafectarers of Dr. Noss Poniiry Pan-eeee 
end loctant Jevase hiiter. 


Any person, howovrer innqperionced, 
ean readily cure either nae 
Fleming’ 


Fistula and Poll vill Cure 


—even bad old cases that skilled doctors 


have abandoned. Easy and simplo; no 
cutting, just a listle attention every fifth 
day—eud your money refunded if it ever 
fal Cures most cescs within thirty day 
leaving the horse sound and emooth. iii 
particulars given in 


Pipatos’s Vest- Pocket 
eterinary Adviser. 


Beet comineote book for farmers. Oon- 
teins 1 paqee and @ illustrations. r- 
ably bound in leatherette. Write as for 
a free copy. 


ne = 9 
01 doe OR. Chemists, m 





BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S BES 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FRET: 
sur Ber =) “A > aod SAVE Dea'e: : 


(etme Write tor Samples. 
nOeRSDLL. 269 Plymoath Si., Brovklya, N. V. 


BIN DER TWINE 























"Oricket Proof"—Every bail) Free on 
fully ee tae ope prope I b ss cars gar bi =. 
com w Chile 

Meeeee’, Canaa ~4 laws. ‘2 | i” Mins eapt! 4 
500 fe. per bale ibe. .| $3.93 | $4.07 

STANDARD S00E.nict-S0ikc| "3:03 | ° 4.07 

MARIA 550 ft. per bale 50 Ibe. | 4.43 4.60 

600 ft. per bale 50!be. | 4.94 5.00 _ 

Ts accepted for one bait or more, Terms cash 

with order or C.O.D. Prompé shipment and satis- 





faction ir CORDAGE CO. Mi ee on car lots. ; 
When You Write to an Advertiser 


Always begin your Ietter with the words: 
“I saw your adv. in «he old, reliable 
A. A.” You will find it will bring you 
a prompt reply and very courteous treat- 
ment. Our advertisers are glad to. send 
catalogs to and answer questions for our 
readers. 


Endorsed by th: 
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During the few weeks previous to turning your cows out to pas- 
ture, give them a liberal quantity of nutritious condition improving 
grain feed. It is a well-known fact that if cows go onto pasture in a 
poor run down condition, weak and poor in fiesh that for a few weeks 
they givé poor thin milk. Why? Just because they are putting the 
goodness of what they eat on their backs. After a good coat of flesh 
is put on and the cow is feeling like herself again, then you see great- 
er results in milk production, But this means that you have lost the 
use of your cows while they have been recuperating and getting in 
trim for the heavy seasoy’s work. Can you afford this? Of course 
you can’t. The cows must be taken care of so well that they do not 
need to spend these few weeks in laying on flesh. Now is the time 
to prevent this loss, by feeding for the coming season, 


Schumacher Stock Feed 


ig just the grain fed that your cows need at this important period. 
Composed of most nutritious portions of corn, oats and barley, fine- 

i ly ground, kiln dried and properly balanced: it is the most readily 
assimilated and most nourishing feed you can give yourcows. Feed 
it liberally during the next few weeks and you will be surprised at the 
records your cows will make during the summer. At the same time 
you will have assisted in building up a constitution that will bring 
you returns far in the coming winter. 








Pittsfield, Mass., Feb. 15, 1907. 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY:— 

I have been feeding Schumacher Stock Feed for the past two 
years, and can readily say it is the best feed I have found. I am 
getting just as good if not better results, and i | cows are cer- 

ainly in better condition than when I was feeding a ration of 
higher protien feeds. I can safely recommend this feed to any 
dairyman. Edward A. Cotton, Mer. Vnkamet Farm. 











if you cannot get it from you dealer, write us. 


The QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 











Newton's 


Heave, Cough, Distemper 
and ; aye Mae, 





Go Into Business 


Experience is Not Necessary 
MAKE 
YOUR 
OWN 


















DEAT pellet and pig isa by 

conditioner for horses y 

HEAVES rondown. This size candoes 

19 not contain sufficient 
S quantity to -cure 

heaver Atdealera 





. or direct, mail or 
2 xpress 
x id. Send for. 
klet. 
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HAVE} YOU SEEN OUR LATEST 
IMPROVED 1908 MODEL ECONOMY 
CREAM SEPARATOR? Built on the 
low down order, easy running, simple 
beyond comparison. Skims to a trace. 
The easiest Turning, closest skimmers, 
strongest and by far the best cream 
Separators ever made. Prices so low 
they scream for attention. Look 
in one of our latest Big Catalogues 
for_cream separators. If you haven’t 
a Big Book borrow your neighbor's; 
otherwise before buying a cream sepa- 
Tfator anywhere At any price. 


ard ad } 
‘Mail me your latest and_ ereatest 


Separator Offer. ADDRESS, 
SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO., chicago 
































a little cement, 
“ vel, sand and our 

book of instructions will 
do the work. Used for 


Churches, Homes, 












Stores, Fences, etc. 
[Send for Catalogue, FREE | 


Full information. Thousands of houses are 
going up all over the country eutof blocks 
and bricks made with our machines. Send 
Sorte ely Pte ie ee 
Pp! y for distribution. It is full of 
val le inf. tion along line. log. Itie different trom others and will Kelp you z 





DEAN ENGINES 


GAS- GASOLINE - ALCOHOL 


The development of our business is 
due to our square deal policy of giving 








DEAN GAS ENGINE & FOUNDRY CO, 109 Front St. Rewport, Ky. | | 











: eee a wise selection, Address the 
$38.50 .30Days 10 Year 
4-ton 











FREE = Warranty | - 
Sale wr Dees OL op BuGGiES 











y GUARANTEED 
UY FROM OUR FACTORY 
By DIRECT TO You. 


408 HCOURT STREE’ 
BUOB& SCHED Cincinnari,onia. 


Well DRILLING & 


PROSPECTING MACHINES 
Fastest drillers known. Great money earners. 


, LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIX. OHI 


WN 





When You Write to an Advertiser 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
“J saw your adv. in the old, reliable 
A. A.” You will find it will bring you 
a@ prompt reply and very courteous treat- 
ment. Our advertisers! are glad to send 
catalogs to and answer auesticns for our 


raarare 
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EMPIRE STATE FARMING 


The Western New York Apple Trade 


{From Page 478] 
everybody got the impression that 
western New York would show one of 
the greatest apple shortages.in years. 
A little later in the season, after care- 
fully looking into the situation; sent 
an article to that paper, giving actual 
conditions, and somewhat modifying 
the extreme views that had been put 
forth. I was assured that my matter 
would be published, but I never ran 
across it. 

“The crop turned out to be much 
larger than anyone .expected, and also 
somewhat inferior in quality. At one 
time it was thought the frukt would 
prove exceptionally fine, but most ap- 
ples ripened too late, and weather con- 
ditions were not of-the best. The 
market has sagged almost continuous- 
ly since last fall. By midwinter buy- 
ers reckoned their loss to average $1 
per barrel, and hoped this would be 
regained. However, the situation went 
from bad to worse, and in late March 
the loss was in the neighborhood of 
$1.50 per barrel. Farmers are still 
holding considerable quantities of 
fruit, which can be bought at $1 or a 
trifle more. Recently I got 128 bar- 
rels of apples at $1, and will not. 
make much money on them even at 
that price. In several towns farmers 
now hold 1000 to 1500 barrels each. 

“Some buyers are inclined to mini- 
mize their losses this year, for fear 
that if the truth be known it will im- 
pair their credit. However, facts are 
facts, and there is no getting around 
the heavy losses. _ The outlook for the 
1908 crop at this early date is satisfac- 
tory, yet, of course, there is no cer- 
tainty»as to what the yield will turn 
out. It was thought that last season 
Was an off year, yet we got a great 
many apples.” 


New Professor for Farmers’ College 








At the last_meeting of the board of 
trustees of Cornell university, Charles 
A. Publow and Albert R. Mann were 
appointed assistant professors of dairy 
industry. 

Prof Publow was in charge of 
cheese instruction in the winter course 
which closed a few weeks ago, suc- 
ceeding W. W. Hall, who had filled 
this position since the dairy school 
was established in 1893. Mr Hall will 
continue to assist in dairy school work, 
but will give more of his time to ex- 
Deriments and field investigations; Be- 
fore coming to Cornell, Prof Publow 
for four years was the 
cheese instructor and 
Prince Edward county, 
position he was very successful in as- 
sisting in the improvement of the 
quality of Prince Edward theese and 
the character of the cheese factories 











BLOCK MACHINE 


WITH COMPLETE OUTFIT OF 
PLATES, PALLETS, Ero. “= 


we furnish one of the 
FOR $16.95 Femara 








of the county. He is a graduate of 
Queens university and the Kingston 
dairy school. 

Prof Mann graduated from the Cor- 
nell college of agriculture in 1904, 
having specialized in dairy work. He 
has had practical experience in farm 
dairying, and is especially well quali- 
fied for extension work, te which his 
attention will be largely devoted. 


Cheese Instructors Meet  - 


By arrangement between the state 
department “of agriculture, the state 
cheese instructors recently had a ten 
days conference at Cornell university.) 
The daily routine included informal 
talks and exchange of ideas between 
the state instructors and the profes-' 
sors in the department of dairy in- 
dustry, and cheese was made daily 
to try out some of the many sugges- 
tions offered. One purpose of this 
conference was to bring about greater 
uniformity in the methods used by the 
instructors in their several districts, 
also to let each man get the latest 
and best ideas from each of the others. 


_ Carrying Evaporated Apple Supplies 


Speculation has inflicted its losses 
upon western New York apple evapo- 
rators this season. As was the case 
in the fresh apple trade, buyers of 
evaporator fruit got the impression 
last fall that the season of 107-% 
would be one continuous round of 
fancy prices and fabulous profits. ‘ 

Acting on this supposition the big 
evaporators became generous along in‘ 
October and November, buying green 
apples on a. basis of cents per 
pound for-evaporator stock. This was 
nervy, but the previous season’s suc- 
cesses and the frenzied finance ideas 
of buyers of barreled fruit encour- 














aged evaportors to operate along 
boom time lines. 
For a period the market in dried 


apples offered fair profits, some sell- 
ing on a basis of 9 to 9% cents per 
pound f o b. The majority of the 
larger_evaporators refused to enter- 
tain such bids, however, and held on 
grimly in the expectation that condi- 
tions would soon veer around in fa- 
vor of the owner of fruit. And then 
came the panic, and—well there’s not 
much more to tell. The market be- 
gan to drop and kept it up almost 
steadily. until this spring country 
prices have sagged near 6 cents and 
the demand is dead dull at that. 

Today considerable quantities of 
1907 evaporator apples are still held 
by farmers and large evaporators 
throughout western New York. Late 
in March it was estimated that some 

tons or 160, pounds of dried 
fruit remained unsold at Lyens alone. 
And up Sodus, Wolcott and William- 
son way similar conditions prevail. 

Evaporators,_while they face losses 
at this time, are nevertheless in a bet- 
ter position than holders of fresh 
fruit. The latter are compelled to 
dispose of their stock before midsum- 
mer, regardless of prices, while the 
evaporators can take another shot at 
the. market next season by placing 
their fruit in cold storage. This oper- 
ation will cost about 30 cents per 1 
pounds; in addition to interest charges, 
but sOme will carry over despite the 
expense. 

Of course, packers and export buy- 
ers will naturally do some business 
during coming months and there is 
hope that the situation will be re- 
lieved. Yet many apples that were 
evaporated last fall will stand owners 
flat 9 cents per pound this summer, so 
it will take a phenomenal spurt in the 
market to enable holders to come out, 
even, let alone make any money. It 
costs about 50 cents per 100 pounds 
or 25 cents per box to pack fruit and 
the freight from western New York 
points to the metropolis is around 15 
cents per 100 pounds. 


The American Rose Society will 
meet next spring in Buffalo. Officers 
elected “for the coming year at the 
recent meeting are: Pres, August 
Poehlmann of Morton Grove, Ill; vice- 
pres, W. F. Hasting of Buffalo; sec, 
Benjamin Hammond of Fishkili-on- 
the-Hudson; treas, Harry O.-May of 
Summit, N-J.. A flower show will be 
held in, early June at Bronx -park, 
New York city, under the auspices of 
the. American rose sow and the ‘orti- 
cultural soc of New York. 
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The Milk Market 
At New York, on account of the 
large amount of milk in the market 


’ the exchange has been forced to -calt 


@ special meeting to take action on 
reducing the present price of 3%c p 
qt in the 26-c zone to 3c. This meet- 
ing was to be held on Apr_14, and the 
reduced price, if agreed upon, would 
go into effect Apr 15. This will bring 
the price of milk to the same rate 
which prevailed during the latter part 
of the corresponding month last year, 
although it will still be higher than 

that of 05 and ’06. 

Receipts of milk and cream ‘in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Apr 11 
were: 

Milk Cream 


Bees sin «a et Se te 42.690 1,762 
Susquehanna ......... 13,004 226 
West Shore .......... 15,447 785 
Lackawanna ......... 56,250 1,650 
New York Central ; 

(iong haul) ........ 55,500 2,595 
New York Central 

(Harlem) ......... . 13,500 325 
rR eee . 33.959 1,408 
Lehigh Valley ....... é 471 943 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 4,15 175 
New Haven .......... 6,500 a 
Other sources ........ 6,600 205 

oy SS a ..272,051 10,114 





At Columbus, wheat active, 95c p 
bu, bran $25 p ton, middlings 27, 
screenings 20. Live stock firm at 3% 
@5c p ib,. hogs 5@6c, sheep 3@5c. 
Butter active and higher, cmy tubs 
32c p Ib, prints 33c, dairy 18@25c, 
f.c cheese l5c. Fresh eggs steady 
at l4c p doz, live fowls 1l4c p Ib, 
chickens 12@16c, dressed fowls 13c. 
Potatoes firm at 75@80c p bu, yel- 
low onions 70c, pea beans 2.25 p bu. 
Apples 1.75@8 p bbl, strawberries 15 
@i8c p qt. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 











Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS—Rose Con Comb Brown and Suge 
Comb White Leghorns. Vigorous stock, farm ra 

greatest 5 yn We each. Free circulars, inom 
ouas, Canisteo, N Y. 


vot, Roce Hae FAW- 





Rg - ae LenS 


be cae $50: naa a -¥. 
 — Albany, Pa. 


EGGS AND POULTRY \ ~“ 
ehontar ie B. peancs VALLEY 


FISHEL WHITE ROCKS—% 
THUR BENNINGER,. Walnutport 
b ; S C_ Waite Leghora, 
Mcsbelze, Pa. 





com, om. AR. 





EGGS—A 
2 RH. H. VOG 





EGGS—Bronze and black pm ony ; from 
show birds Mausco ucks, WA * Ham- 
burgs, ee. o” = stamp. CLARE 


BROS, Freeport, 


MANOKIN WHITE LEGHORNS satisfy. p. - 
13 years from best laying strains in America. 
and eggs at farmers’ prices. ROBERT B. rUSEY 
Princess Anne, Md, 








Hoes toe! STAY WHITE Wyandottes ; | 
Bb $i, 10 S: quoreates customers 
egg producers. E, SHOEMAKER, Lacay ible: 





GOLDEN AND SILVER Wyandottes, ~~~ 
Polish Indian Runuer ducks: stock and eggs for 
sale. ZENAS LAWYER, Mimeral Springs, N Y. 





BRONZE Spaeere, toms $5, P $2.50. 
Fine, beautifi birds, hardiest and bet strain 
known. ALLE HOLMES, West Winfield, N Y. 


EGGS—White Holland turkey, White and Buff 
Plymouth Rocks, Pekin ducks, Shorthorn cattle. 
EDWIN GARDNER, Hanoverton, 0. Route 1. 


Mt 2, WHITE bg ee 


wonderful 
laying strain; 15 eggs $1. For full partic- 
ulars write JNO J> HAFNER, Woo'rich, Pa. 


. VARIETIES me pouty, Boas? ous cop. ee, 














cents. J. A. BEHGEY, Bor . Telford, Pa> 
POULTRYMEN—Send for our new 

trated poul coteleg, free. ist DON. 

EGAL POULTRY ARDS, Marietta, Pa. 





15 EGGS §1; bred-to-lay Barred 
Wyandottes, S C White Leghorns. ROT RRENCE 
UMBECR, R No 8, Fulton, N Y. 





WRIGHTS. he WYANDOTTES, prize win- 
ners. (Dust . Kegs M per a per 15. GRAND- 
VIEW FARAD * Stantordville, | N 


2%3-EGG Rong Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively; and day-old chicks; circular free, 
GRANT MOTE ER Fortplain, N Y¥ 








SNOW WHITE WYANDOTTE Rose Comb 
Brown Leghorn eggs; circular freee GOLDENROD 
FARM, dtewertelown, Pa. 





2%7 EGGS laid by one of my Indian Runner 
dacks in one year. Eggs, 15 $1, 10 $%. H. EAST- 
MAN, Waterville, N Y. 





BUFF AND BARRED Plymouth Rocks. Brown 
Leghorn and Pekin duck eggs, $ 10. JOHN EL- 
DERT, Saugerties, N Y. 





T SaPenseEnr is one of the most val- 

> a cost of only 
CENTS a word you can edvertise anything 
wish buy, sell or exchange 

THE ADDRESS must be Counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and. advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this o' 

ae c. — be received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion issue of the following week. Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or.“TO RENT” 
will be accepted at the above rate, but will be 
imserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACKE-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a smal! = as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” cd- 
vertising > only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 


ADDRESS 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 

POR SALE—One 10-egg | -airie State incubator, 
$8; one Prairie State incubator, $10: three 
2-egg Prairie State incubators, $18 each; one 200- 
egg Pincland incubator, $12; one 1%5-egg Natural 
Hen incubator, $10; one 240-egg Never Sink incu- 
bator, $12; six outdoor Olentangy brooders (15 
chicks), $4 each; all in good running order and 
complete. fcr hatching—White and_ Barred 
Rocks, White Indian Game, 5 C 4 I Reds, White 
Leghorns and Wyandottes, % per $50 per 1000: 
Angora cats; also Jersey cows and Teli, St_Lam- 
bert strain. ELKINS POULTRY FARM, Elkins 
Park, Pa. 


PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES—Eggs by the sit- 
ting only. On ten entries at New York state fair, 1907, 
our birds won first and second: cock first, second 
and fifth; hen, second and third; pen of old, sec- 
ond; cockerel, second, pullet and second pen of 
young. We also won all and seconds .at 
Johnstown, 1907, besides winning at ce Cam- 
bridge and Sandy Hill; $3 and per Ba 
WALTER McEWAN, Loudonville, fe... Co, N 


FERTILE EGGS for hatching and 3 R 1 Red 
cockerels, $3 and $2 Will improve your laying 
stock. Tlustrated cataleg, finest~ ever published. 
You can’t afford to be without it. De GRAFF 
POULTRY FARM, Amsterdam, N Y. 


PREMIUM-WINNING STOCK-—S C Brown and 
White Leghorns, Barred Rocks, 8 C Rhode Island 
Reds: eggs. $1 for 15, %& per 10. -F. M. PRES- 
COTT, Riverdale, N 1. 














BRONZE TURKEY EGGS, $2.9 for 0. Mam- 
moth Pekin ane pense Rock, a > Dem, White 
ay eggs, for % per cubator 

caists B8 por Sundred. ‘JORN YCODFREY, ‘Pennell. 





SILVER SPANGLED and Black eae eges 
at Ble a hess _. se by | Black “poitsh 
and Rese Com berdeen- Angus 
young ms stock. AUSTIN JACKSON. Mtimeral Springs, 


eaere. el _ BARRED ROCKS, White pet 
i, es heayy winter a ey 


rantee 8 ch 
ea he one TRY TARDS. Washington, 





BARRED ROCKS, Ringlet strain; eggs, 15, $1; 
10, $5; guarantee satisfaction. SPRINGDALE 
FARM, Wryalusing, Pa. 


EGGS—Mammoth Bronze, White Holland. @ per 
ll; Narragansett $8 per ll. 8S. DURIGG & SON, 
Armstrongs Mills, O. 

MAMMOTH PEKIN ducks eggs 11 $1, 10 $7; 
Reds, White Leghorns, 15 $1. GEO DE RIDDER, 
Ballston Spa, N Y. 








SOLID BUFF S C Orpington eggs 5 cents. KEF- 
FER BROS, Route No |, Axline. O. 


. LIVE STOCK 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES FOR SALE—We 

ve number of bull calves which we will sell 
at practically your ae price, ause we must 
—-* hare more They are sired by the 

of that great at, Dall He De Kol 

and are all out of A R O dams. White for peat. 
grees and particulars and prices. mF a tea 
splendid —— — which must 
early day, regard‘ess of — ARGADY. PARMS. 
Goshen, Orange County, La 


JACKS AND M 
170 fine 








ULES—Raise mules and ge 
aif to hands 
100 to 1500 Ibs, good ones. Chea 
a part of buyer's R R fare ana 


Stock guaran’ rite for prices today. 
"8 JACK FARM, West 0. 


yg Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter “7 rge Strains, all ages; mated, not akin: 
boars; beagles. Collie pups; 

ey, caves, Write for circular, P. F. HAMIL- 


now. W: 
shi 





G 
TON, 

PLMASAne VALLEY STOCK FARM’S seventh 
ann sale, 140 





revistered Holstein-Friesian cattle 
at NY, April @ and 23, "%. Send for 
a? a tuberculin tested. ©. F. HUNT, 





ae! SALE—Two Jersey bulls, coming year old, 
out of imported cow, sire, imported in dam 
‘Also three heifers two years old. JOHN P. 
EET, Huntington, Y. 


BUYS a handsome, richly bred, registered 
De Kol Holstein bull calf, four months old, at 
EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM , Waterloo, N ¥. 


BERKSHIRE SERVICE BOARS, $10 to $18; 
bred sows; fall pigs. not akin; Angora goats, all 
ages. CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 


9 Sage ets. ready for service, fine 
Mag 3 bees calves. SPRING DAL : 














dividuals, rich 
FARM, Wraluzing 
BERKSHIRES—Annual clearance sale Choice 
BENNETT, 


ing; both sex; all ages. B. G. 
Rochester, N Y. 


LARGE IMPROVED ENGLISH YORKSHIRES, 
fom best breeding. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, 








ba ge a hay | nips for farmers’ use. VANDE- 
VERG, Jamaica, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ONION GROWERS and gardeners that are de- 
sirous of reducing their weeding expenses and in- 
creasing their profits, should write for our 32-page 
illustrated catalog, Excelsior Patent Adjustable 





Hand Cultivators. Our No 71 onion growers’ special 
is designed and equipped especially for the cultiva- 
tion of large onions and other vegetables which re- 


quire close aeeurate work in cultivation. We guar- 
antee to save you money. Catalog free. EXCEL 
SIOR GARDEN TOOL CO, Erie, Pa. 





BRONZE TURKEYS from #-b toms and %-lb 
hens. * Winners the sy over, Stamp. GEO 
WOLF, Seneca Falls, 


BUFF TURKEY EGGS, 2 cents each, 8 C W 
Leghorn eggs, # 100. A. C. GREEN & SONS, 
Winchester, Ind. - 

SELECT BARRED ROCKS only, eggs 5 cents 


apiece, $3 per hundred. J. W. NOLT, Route .2, 
New Holland, Pa. 








WARD BLACKBERRY still the best, large 
poets of one and two-year-old asparagus; 3) varie 

strawberry and other small fruit plants. 
Send for illustrated circular of. Ward and genera! 
price Hist. CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N 


COWPEAS—500 bushels, selected hand-picked, 
clean, New Era and Gray Crowder, $2.75 bushel: 
good grade, with few cracked peas, $2.00 bushel. 
Prices see be higher, scarce this year. WILLIAM 
CANNON & OO, Bridgeville, Del. 








ANCONA COCKERELS, one dollar. Ancona and 
Ringlet Rocks eggs, five cents each. S. REARWIN, 
Fillmore, NY. 


15 EGGS $1--Pure-bred White- ‘> Biack Spanish, 
White Leghorn, Barred Rocks. J. MacKay, 
Emporium, Pa. 








FARM RAISED Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs 
for hatching; very best strain. I. C. HAWKINS, 
Bullville, NY, 


CHOICE SEED POTATOES—Early Dewdrop, 
Carman No 1 and Chicago Market grown from se- 
lected seed, Strong, vigorous seed free from blight. 
Write _at once. F. H. THOMSON & SON, Pair- 
view Farm, Holland Patent, N Y. 


“IRISH COBBLER” seed potatoes, grown in 
Aroostook Oo, stored in Pennsylvania. Clean - and 
sound. Barrel of 3s pounds $3.50, 3 barrels $10, 5 
barrels $16, 10 barrels $31. A. H. HOFFMAN, Seeds- 
gran, Bamford, sy 








BUFF_ ORPINGTONS—15 _ eggs $i. 
$2.50. A Rs, 


White Holland turkey eggs 
Pern Lack, Pa. 


EGGS—Rarred Rock, yr duck, $1 per 13; 


6 8.5 
LOTH 


BS 








Barred Rocks, $4.50 per 100. S. Y. BYRN, Cam- 
bridge, Md. 

THOSOUGEEErD WHITE poten, 15 eggs 

$i. 100 $% EARLE M. LYNA Newport, Del. 
A, 





MAMMOTH BRONZE turkey 
dozen, MRS RALPH LAIDL iw™ 
xX Y. 


$2.50 
Franklinvile, 





Lhe A SALE—Crimson _ttueee seed $3.50 to 4.50 
white onion $s age yellow — 
clover 


L An Mh cowpeas, 
seed eettes, etc. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, 





POTATOES—Bovee, Cobbler, Carman, Endurance 
Longfellow, Mountain, Murphy, Ohio, Queen, Thor- 
onghbred, Wonder, Eighty varieties. CHARLES 
FORD, Fishers, N Y¥. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Early Jersey, 





Charleston, 


Winingstadt, Allhead, Transplanted, greenhouse 
eer Ras! hardened; $3.50 per 1000. D. W. DAVIS, 
ie! a. 





BLACK MINORCAS. and Brown Leghorn 
& coats for 5. WILLIAM MINSKER, Dauphin, 





BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, bred-totay 
strains. Eggs 15 $1. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS, , cockerels, choice White 
Leghorns; write FRA EDSON, Le Roy, N Y. 


ROSE Nee White Leghorns: great; 210 strain; 
% eggs $1. E, JONES, North Hartland, Vt. 


Be x SINGLE COMB ie 4 am, as sitting. 
E. J. BROWN, Route 2, Sa 














an HOLLAND TURRETS % cents 
B. G. BENNETT, Rochester. 





EGGS from foe pares Riot ting Sem, 
per 1. MAPLESIDE, Skaneste'es, Y 








FOR. SALE — \ 7 Homer pigeons. 
PHILIP GALLMAN, NY. 


caateateely. ENGLISH 





WHITE ROCE 
WALNUT FARM, 





CABBAGE PLANTS—250.000 well-hardened Early 
Jersey Wakefield and Charleston Wakefield plants. 
$2 ae y Ready now. F. W. ROCHELLE, Ches- 
ter, 4 


{17] 9485 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER sTOOR 


3. DEWEY, 


ELIGIBLE COLLIE pups, §. 
Bdwards, N ¥. 





_OOLLIE PUPS. C. BH. BAILEY, Rock Greek, 0. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARE YOU AN INVENTOR?! I am: I have had 
some expensive experience. My booklet, “Inventor. 
/ttorney Patent Office,”’ may sare you money and 
trouble. Sent for 3% cents, coin or stamps, ERNEST 
F. GREENE, White Building, Ruffalo, N ¥ 


FERTILIZER LIME—For prices, ete, 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, Pa. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
5 Cents Per Word 








address 











SITUATION WANTED—MEN 


FARM HELP end kind of help sw 
by the Labor information’ Galen ten 


free of ch 
in) Wee’ Yous City. FREE LABOR 4 
Send for circular application b — 





MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—We have oa 
our lists a number of men wishing to obtain em- 


ployment upon farms They are without expe- 
rience but are able-boflied and willing to work. 
They speak little or po English, although most 


of them speak German. If you can make use 
of such help, please communicate with us, steting 
what you will pay, whether the work is perma- 
nent, and whether you prefer a single or married 
men. We are a philanthropic organization, whose 
Object it is to assist and encourage Jews to become 
farmers. We charge no commission to employer 
or employee. Address Department A. THE 
JEWISH AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
AID SOCIETY, 174 Second Ave, New York City. 


MEN WANTED for brakemen or firemen, on all 
railroads, to fill vacancies caused by promotions; 
experience unnecessary; $75 to $100. monthly; pro- 
motion to conductors and engineers, $150 to $200, 
State age, weight, hight. Name position ) preferred. 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Room IIT, 227 Monrog 
St, Brooklyn, N Y. 4 








AGENTS WANTED 





LADIES—I want managers and members for soap 
clubs. My special offer is much more o ony 
other factory to family company give 
special offer and latest catalog. C HENRY. Pe 
WORTH, Mgr Papworth Co, 19 St Mark’s Ave, 
Syracuse, N Y. 

AGENTS-$90 every month selling wonderful 
seven-piece kitchen set. Send for sworn statement 
of $12 daily profit; extensive territory. Outfit free 


0. THOMAS MFG CO, 74 K St, Dayton, 0. 








AGENTS~— Automatic currycomb postpaid We 
Over $& daily or sample returnable. Particulars free. 
CLEAN COMB ©O, Dept A, Racine, Wis. 

WANTED—Reliable agents, whole or spare time, 
good proposition. meet best people Particulars, 


R. D. NICHOLS, E Avon, N Y 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





Five Cente a Word 
Read by Half a Million Poople Bech 
Week 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIGT, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York Olty 





IDAHO, the land of sunshine and opportunity. 


513,000 acres of government fruit land open to entry. 
No-crop failures under irrigation, projects backed by 
the government. Cheap land, bountiful water. Spe 
cial cheap rates te Idaho uprtil An? 30. also ist 
and 3d Tnesday of each month BAGUE OF 
SOUTHERN IDAHO { OMMERCH 4. CLUBS, 
Boise, Idaho. 





185 ACRES. sandy loam clay bottom. half cleared, 
good productive land, large orchard, fine residence, 


good outbuildings, R F D, churches, school and 
store convenient, 7 miles from city on country road, 
no saloons. Owner must sell; can be bought for 


jess than worth of beta. $1400. 50 other snap 
bargains, REY M. JOCELYN, Sec Land Owner's 
(ub, Eden, Md. 


FRUIT. TREES-are in bloom in Delaware. Now 
ix the time to see everything at its best. If you 
want to buy a farm. come now. Send for free 
“Farm Quarteriy.”” full of information and bar 
gains. G. 4. HOMEL, Milford, Del, 


NEW ENGLAND FARMS, suminer homes, hunt- 

i ps as = — of every de 
scription. Circul pt of address. 
Dept % P. F. LELAND. as Doventhase St, Bos- 
ton, Mass, 











WHITE BONANZA OATS, thoroughy tested. sat- 
isfactory yields with ordinhry cultivation; free from 
foul seeds. I. D. COOK, So Byron, N Y. 





1,000,000 Srna wougar PLANTS and asparagus 
roots. Lowest prices. free catalog. CEDAR PARK 
FARM, Dighton, Mass. 


wai Pat TabdBe Boa Be, 8 EO 


DABLT Postpaid: ladiolh, $1 100; cate 
log. 3. Le MOORE, ‘Northbars Mam. 


DAHBLIAS—2 kinds, $1. ata H. BURT, 
Taunton, Mass, -“ 














MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 





STONE MACHINE, good as new, cost 
$iee. Will sell for $5. FR. L. TEMPLIN, 6410 
Clinton Ave, Cleveland, 0, 





FARMS FOR SALE—Opr the eastern shore of 
Maryland, climate mild and healthful, soil produc- 
tive, good «water, fish and oysters. Write C. 8. 
DAY. Pocomoke City, Md. 





FLORIDA HOME—Acre pinery. twelve varieties 
fruit, two miles from town. E. C.gERVIN, Bow!l- 
ing Green, Fla 


60 Cent Adv. Sold $15.00 
Worth of Stock. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
city. Gentlemen: ‘The 60c adv in the 
Farmers’ Exchange department sold 
some $15 worth of stock for me, and 
I was well suited with it. —[Carl dD, 
Limbert, Sheakleyville, Pa. 
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vou CAN EARN 4s 
~ TRAVELING 


THE LATEST -MARKETS 


SALESMAN 
"$2,000 T0.$10;000 A YEAR 


We will 
with a relia 


you to be one in eicht weeks by “mail and secure you a position 
é@firm. No former exnerience required, Hundreds of good positions 


now open. Ours are the only practical Schools of Salesmanship in the United States, 

Endorsed by the leading manufacturers and wholesalers everywhere. Write for 
free Catalog “A Knight of the Grip”? and testimonials from our graduates who 
have been placed in good positions, Address Dept.59& 


National Salesmans Training Association 


OFFICES: 


Monad: 
Lumber + ster nomi Minneapolis, M 


nock Block, Chicago, it., Scarritt Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., orf 


te nearest office and mention paper. 








_AMERICAN 
SAW MILLS 





58 Sizes Portable Mitts 
To Suit Any Power. | 


" ALL ALL} a (RIGHT 








Variable siete Feed. Improved 
jant Duplex Steel Osi Combined 
pias Setworks and ick Receder. 
lied Steel Track... Self Oiling Bear- 
‘oughout. 

Strong, Accurate, Reliable, Durable. 
Simple, easy to handle, won't get out 
oforder, Require little power. 

MAKE THE BEST LUMBER, 
§ Sizes, Large, Heavy, Stationary Mills, With 
Hercules Feed. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL 49 suena co. 


120 Hope ma Hackettstown. 
” 606 Engineering te! ow York City. 














We make our Buffalo Brand Rub- 
Ror, Boots the best we know how. 
e've made them that hy for a long 
time. They are so good that we urge 
you to ask your dealer for them. e 
put a label or brand on every boot. Be 
certain you get the boots with our brand 
on and you will get the best boot that 
science, skill and 50 years 
of honest effort have ever 
been able to produce. 


BUFFALO SRAND 
RUBBER BOOTS 


are made of pure Para rubber, 
over aiuminum lasts, (not 
‘wood,) which does away wit 
the many imperfections o 
other brands. 


Write today -fo: 
B telling how we 
Save tines 
‘Wm, BW 


r Foon on 





WHAT DO You SAY? 





a vei} ey ever Ste 
na ady 


Electric “ 


eR light Lo 3 


youa set ok ches 
Soave tise Eeareae to bre Soha sa "united with 
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COLUMBUS 


ce Siiinre me 
BASE aS 
Columbus Style Bugay Book FREE 


We manufacture Buggies, oe ay Driving Mo oe 
Surreys, Carriages, Phaetons, Stanhopes, F wk, 
variety oflight Pleasure Vehicles, and sell them 
DI RECT TO THE CONSUMER 
I$ costs no more to get the Intest style and *‘Columbus** 
= always led in style. We will furnish you your Vehicle, 


FREE CATALOGUE 


at once. Our low prices 

for Columbus Qual 

ty, Style and Work- 

manship will surprise [[3 

you and will save you 

40 to 60%. The Catalog 

will cost you nothing. 

Look our styles over and compare our prices before you 
purchase. Write today for th the | FREE CATALOGUE. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS co. 
@OLE So, High Street, Celumbus, Ohio 



















PROTECTION 
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SLICKER? 


Clean - Light 
Durable 


> Seatieed 
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TOWER CANADIAN ONTO, CAN. 
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‘Money- Making Farms 
for Sale in 14 States 


An endless variety in size, 


pricesand pu stock 
and ig Soe ‘ncaded 


with 
many. 
Ne. 20,” our new ‘erage book of 
bargains, sely illustrated, 
containin; Rhatd it reliable in- 
formation of farming localities at travelin Raa 
structions to see prop rties, mailed FREE, i 
mention this paper. We pay railroad fares. 


ln A. STROUT Co., 150 pdands’ nee St., New York 


FOR SALE 


Several large plantations and hunting 












grounds for sale in South Carolina. 


For particulars, address 


WALKER, RAVENEL & CO. 
Columbia, S. C. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


' Latest WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GEADES, WITH COMPARISONS 























Cash or Wheat Corn Oats 
Bens 1908 | 1007 | 1908 sateen 
| 
-7%6 67 46 wo | 
A 77 56 = 
_- 7 57 65 
78 69 48 58 rv 
By] 66 45 51 42 
2 66 40 ol 41 
| 92 \.77 | oo} — t{ — 
At Chicago, irregular reports re- 
garding the development of the 


new winter wheat crop in the south- 
west seriously affected prices. The 
market for wheat dropped 3@4c p 
bu within a period of less than @ 


week. There was some _ reaction, 
a large part .of the losses be- 
| ing recovered. The export demand 
for -wheat is not particularly ag- 


| gressive, and the flour trade céntinues 
quiet. A significant factor in the sit- 
uation is the generous buying of May 
wheat by elevator interests. Owing to 
this fact, and other conditions, May 
delivery showed less decline than July 
above 92c p bu: May wheat sold to 90c 
and Sept wheat. From a point well 
and then advanced. July sold near 85 
@S86c. 
| Corn prices exhibited far more 
strength than did wheat. The gener- 
ally firm undertone to the corn situa- 
tion is notable. No doubt the higher 
level of live stock prices is having its 
effect in sustaining corn prices, in that 
farmers are encouraged to feed more 
generously than they were when hogs 
> brought around 4c and fat steers 6c 
or under. No 2 corn in store sold 
at this point around 67%4,@68c p bu, 
May corn advanced to 68c, while Sept 
held pretty close to 63c. 

Like corn, the oats market inclined 
to steadiness. Scattered advices indi- 
cate excellent seeding results,-yet it is 
too early to give anything definite 
along this line. For its next report on 
the oats crop American Agricuylturist 
has instructed correspondents to pay 
much attention to the question of 
stand, and ft will thus. be possible to 
settle this mooted problem of whether 
the quality of the seed used in ’OS has 
materially affected the new crop. Re- 
cent offerings of oats at this market 
and other important receiving centers 
ran.rather poor in quality. Standard 


oats in store brought close to 52%c 
p bu, May oats held near 53c, while 
July ranged at 45%c or slightly 
above. 


There was some improvement in rye 
prices, due mainly to light offerings. 
Demand rather. moderate. No 2 rye 

| quotable at 76@78c p bu in carlots 
ifob 

Timothy seed a shade easier, while 

| clover ruled steady to strong. ~- Coun- 
try lots of timothy sold at $38@4.25 p 
100 Ibs-for poor to fcy. Contract-clo- 
ver seed 22.50, good to “choice spot 
offerings 18@20. oe ems 50@ 
1.99," millets 1.70@1.90, buckwheat 
1.80@1 


At New York, the recent break in 
wheat prices was followed by strength. 
Exporters seem to be manifesting a 
little more ‘activity, but not as much 
as dealers desire to see.° No 2 red 
winter wheat $1 p bu,-No 2 corn high- 
er at 77c in elevators, corn meal 1.50 
@1.60 p 100 Ibs, hominy 3 85@3.90 p 


bbl, mixed oats 55%4e p bu, clipped 
white oats 59@62c, rye 83@S85c, 


“malt 1.15. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





At Chicago,*the weakness in fhe 
| cattle market last noted in these col- 
umns continued. Prices ruled some- 
what lower than at the high crest of 
the recent advance, but are still much 
more satisfactory than the range of 
| quotations prevailing in early March. 
| Trade seems to be settling into a “de- 
| mand and supply” basis, and sensa- 
tional features are little in evidence. 
Exporters say the general upheaval 
in cattle prices that took place about 





@ month ago has had the effect 
materially lessening the foreign 
mand. 

Good to fcy native beeves 
Common to fair native beeves 
Butcher cows, choice to extra 
Butcher cows, poor to good 
Butcher bulls, os e. choice 


aff 


de~ 










. p head . 
Good to prime heifers 
Stags, good to choice 


i35e@ 16 


Buyers manifested interest in well- 


65 


fattened cows and heifers, although 
pricessfor these sagged a trifle in 
sympathy with beef steers. The 
trade_in bulls was, perhaps, less sat- 


isfactory than in she stuff, although 
sellers had no Gifficulty in getting rid 
of all prime heavy-weight_ bulls suit- 
able for the eastern and export trade. 
Veal calves showed a tendency to 
vance, as high as $6.50@7 being paid 
for superior stock The market for 
canners and cutters proved dull. Not 
many choice milch cows offered... Buy- 
ers showed a preference for feeding 
steers of good quality. Other grades 
rather slow sale. 

The level of hog prices last quoted 
in this journal was not fully sustained. 
Although irregular from day to day, 
the swine market, during the period 
of a week, averaged about a dime 
lower. Prevailing prices are hardly 
as high as a year ago, and are also a 
shade under the corresponding time 
in 1906. However, were it not for the 
great cost of corn there would be no 
general complaint at the present con- 
diton of the hog market. Receipts at 
this point and other western centers 
are fair, but not as heavy as during 
the late winter months. Selected 
packing and shipping swine realized 
$6@6.25 p 100 Ibs. i 

From now on shorn sheep will com- | 
prise the great bulk of offerings 
Packers are not as anxious to buy 
sheep in the fleece as they were a 
year ago, owing to the uncertainty 
over wool prices, and this has encour- 
aged most shippers to shear freely be- 
fore marketing. Of late, buyers have' 
shown some indifference toward sheep, 
and this has had its effect upon 
prices. -Shorn yearlings and wethers 
moved at $6.25@6.75, wooled wethers 
and yearlings 6.75@7.25, shofn ewes! 
5@6.25, according to quality, bucks 
4.50@5.25, fat wooled lambs 7@ 7.80, 
shorn western lambs 6.50@7.2! 

The Horse Market 

At Chicago, the inquiry has picked 
up, although business is hardly as 
good as it was a vear ago, Reports 
from eastern centers are of a more 
encouraging nature than they were 
six weeks or so ago. Farm chunks 
ell at $100@150 ea, heavy feeding 
drafts 160@215, prime finished drafts 


ad- 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, were- 

se, car or dock. From these, country cvv- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apple exports in bbls from the U S 
and Canada for the week ended Apr 
1, with comparisons, were: 











From To Liverpool London Others Total 
16,423 

17,692 

11,950 

14,448 

2,32 

62.865 

19.049 

2 393.302 

At New York, movement § moder- 


and desirable lots of 


ately active, 
ples are meeting with good sale. Low 


ap- 
grades are still easy. Cold storage 
Kings $3.50@4.50 p bbl, Spitz 2.50@ 
2.75, Spys 3@4, Baldwins 2@3, Greeh- 
ings 3@4.50, Russets 2@2.50. 

See Page 478 for New York 
apple trade gossip. 

Beans 
At New York, conditions show lit- 


state 


tle change from 8 week ago. The 
general demand is limited, and the 
abundance of imported beans on the 
market is tending to hold down 
prices. Pea beans $2.35@2.40 B bu, 
marrows 2.15, white kidneys 2.30@ 
2.385, red kidneys 1.85@1.95, yellow 
eyes 2.10@2.15. 
Cabbage 
At New York, receipts running 


heavier, and this fact has had its ef- 
fect unon prices. Danish seed quot- 
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able at $9@I11 p ton, red cabbage 10 
15, southern stock new crop 2@ 
Pp cra. 
Dried Fruits 


At New. York, trade lacks life, but 
market holds about steady. Prime 
evap apples 7@S8&c p Ib, raspberries 25 


Cc. 
Dressed Meats 


At New York, there is consider- 
able complaint on the part of buy- 
ers at the quality of country dressed 
calves now arriving. Fancy veais are 
eomparatively scarce, realizing Ilc 
p tb. Desirable hothouse lambs 
weighing 36 to 40 lbs ea are holding 
firm at $7@8 p carcass. Pork 8@ 
Sloc Dp Ib, 

Eggs 

At New York, surély buyers have 
no reason to complain at the. prices 
prevailing for eggs this season. Fair- 
ly generous receipts combined with 
the attitude of money interests have 
tended to held the market at a low 
level. Some claim that the con- 
sumptiye demand for eggs this 
spring is not as large as usual. 
Fresh gathered offerings from Pa, 
N Y and N J are plentiful, selling at 
17@18ce p doz Duck eggs 22@28c, 
goose eggs 50@65c. 

Fresh Fruits 
At New York, cranberries about out 


pf the way; quotations nominally $10. 


@12 p bbl. Strawberries in better 
supply and selling low for this time 
of year, bringing 10@20c p qt, Fla 
oranges 2@2.50 p bx, grape fruit 5 
@ 7.50. 
Hay “and Straw 

At Boston, demand somewhat slow 
Dealers say they have full supplies of 
“inferior. to fair” hay, and on this 
account are inclined to go slow in 
making further purchase, Really fine 
hay is about steady, timothy making 
$20@21 p ton, clover mixed 17@17.50, 
straight clover 15@16, prime rye straw 
13@ 13.50, oat straw 9@10 p ton. 


Hemp 
At» New. York, recently the market 
has shown some strength; sisal quot- 
ed nominally at 5c p Ib. 
Hay and Straw 
At New- York, conditions a trifle 
more favorable... The demand is of 
larger volume, although prices are 
but little if any higher than last 
noted in these columns. There is a 
limited export demand for low-grade 
hay. Prime timothy $19@20 p ton, 
clover 16@16.50, long rye straw 14@ 
14.50, oat and wheat straw 14@15. 


Honey 

At New York, fcy comb honey, clo- 
ver, makes 15@itc p ib, buckwheat 
11@ 12¢. 

. Maple Sugar \ 

At New-York, there is no lack of 
supplies. The best grades of _ brick 
sugar are quotable-around 11@12c p 
lb: common stock lower. Syrup S80c 
@$1 p gal. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, trade not particularly 
aggressive, yet prices seem tobe hold- 
ing up, much to the disappointment 
of Empire state and Pa dairy farm- 
ers,. who are compelled to sell their 
milk -for less money than they did 
some weeks ago. City bran $28@28.50 
p ton, heavy feed 26.50@27, ‘middlings 
28@30, including red dog, barley 
screenings 82, linseed oil meal 32.50@ 
83, corn chops 26@27. 

Onions 

Reports from La say that the onion 
crop in the New Orleans district is 
running fully one-third short of last 
year. Scarcity of seed has had much 
to do with the shrinkage. 

At New York, old onions are ruling 
firm: in some instances sellers are 
enabled to secure better prices. 
Whites, old crop, move at $1.25@1.50 
p cra, yellows 2.5073 p bbl or bag, 
reds 2@2.50. Bermuda onions more 
in evidence, ranging 2@2.25 p cra. 

Potatoes 

At New York, potato prices are 
holding in line with former quotations. 
Général receipts seem to be no larger 
than can be handled advantageously. 
Long Island’s fetch $2.50@2.80 p bbi, 
state and Pa potatoes 2.40@2.65 
bag, European tubers 2.25@2.50 p 190 
Ibs, Floridas 4@5 p bbl. 

On Page 478 will be found details 
regamiing potato stocks in surplus 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


potato states of the U 8, country 
prices, etc. 
Poultry 
At New York, steadiness prevails. 
Dealers anticipated larger receipts 


this week, but hoped that the demand 
would enlarge sufficiently to take care 
of the heavier business. Fowls 1@ 
15%ec p Ib 1 w, young roosters 120° 
12%c, old roosters 9@9%c, turkeys 
15@15%ec, ducks do, geese 18@1SKe, | 
zg ea fowls 50@C0c p pr, pigeons 25 
@50c. ressed spring chickens, fcy 
grades, 30@10c p ib, squabs $2.50@ 
8.75 p doz. a 
Vegetables 

At New York, hothouse cukes W@ 
T5e p doz beet tops GO@T5c p bu-bx, 
lettuce 50c@$1 p doz, mushrooms 0 
@i75c p ib, radishes. $2@2.25 p 100 
behs, rhubarb $2.50@%5, tomatoes 204 
2c p Ib, mint 40@50c p doz bchs. 
Sweet potatoes $2@2.50 p bskt, as- 
paragus $2.50@4.50 p doz bchs, new 
beets $2@3 p 100 bchs, new carrots 
$2@2.50, carrots 50@75c p bbl. South- 
ern celery $2@2.25 p cs, chicory $1@ 
1.25 p bskt, escarol $1.25@1.50, ege- 
plants $2@4 p bx, kale 25@50c p bag; 
kohl-rabi $3@5 p 100 bchs, horse- 
radish .do, leeks S$R@4, shallots $2@3, 
oyster plant $4@5. Okra $3@4 p car- 
rier, peppers $2@3, parsnips Tic p 
bb], parsley $2.50@3, peas $1.50@1.75 
p bskt, romaine $1@1.75, string beans 
$8@5, spinach Tic@$1 p bbl, southern 
squash $2@2.75 p bx, turnips $2@2.50 
p bbl, cress $1@1.50 p 100 bchs. 

Wool 

See Page 474 for general outline of 

wool market conditions. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





PRICE OF CHOICE CBEAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
"08... 29% 29 2814 
ae 31% 31% 30 
"06 2114 2 20% 


At New York, market fairly steady 
with receipts cleaned up about as 
fast as they arrive... Trading moves 
along easy lines. Choice cmy 20@291,c 
p lb, dairy tubs 25@27c, western 19@ 
20c, rolls 20@22c. 

At Chicago;.market decidedly firm 
and in good condition, prices un- 
changed, trade active all around. Ex; 
tra fresh cmys 28@29%c p 1b, stor- 
age extras 27c, dairy 24@26c, pack- 
ing stock 18@19c, rolls 19c. 

At Boston, market inclines to dull- 
ness, with eastern cmy selling at 29@ 
30c p Ib, Dairy butter moves at the 
wide rahge of 24@28c. 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, business moves slow- 
ly and dealers are running on light 
supplies and ptrchasing frequently. 
Many of the receipts from factories 
that have run all winter show poor 
quality and are weak and irregular in 
sale. Special full twins 15@16c p 1b, 
skims 9@10c. 

At Chicago, market very quiet and 
presents no features of interest. Sup- 
ply of American cheese is 
western fc twins 12@i2%c p 1h, 
daisies 12@13c, Swiss 12@13c. Lim- 
berger 16@16%c. 

At @oston, quiet trade with prices 
well maintained. York state twins 
16¢ p Ib. 

At Canton, N Y—Early this week 
Sec Martyn of the dairy board stated 
that 800 tubs of butter were sold last 
Saturday at 26c p Ib. No cheesé of- 
fered, but several factories expected to 
have stock to sell the coming week. 


aii 
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MARYLAND—At Baltimore, pota- 
toes 65@80c p bu, asparagus $1@4 p 
doz, sweet potatoes 4@5 p bbl, cab- 
bage 12@15 p ton, new Fla 4@1.75 p 
cra, radishes 1 bu, célery 150@2 p 
cra, onions 70@ p bu, turnips 20G 
25c, tomatoes 1.25@2.25 p carrier. 
Choice apples 1.25@2 p bbl, Fla 
strawberries 10@18c p qt. Cmy tub 
butter 30@31c p Ib, prints 32@23c p 
Ib, prints 32@33c, dairy 20@23c, f c 
cheese 15@15%c: Fresh eggs 15%@ 
16c p doz, southern 14c, live hens lic 
p_ Ib, chickens 18@20c, ducks 14c. 
Wheat 94c p bu, corn 67c, oats 8c, 
baled timothy ha®17@18 p ton, mixed 
clover 15@16, choice rye straw 11@ 
12, bran 27@28. Potatoes @hc p bu. 
Sweet potatoes 4@5 p bbl, asparagus 2 
Sr oe gaer. 1.25@2 55 Pp cra, 

& béans f TE bskt. onions 
P bu, turnips 25c. . ~~ 
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DE LAVAL 


SEPARATORS 
MAKE THE 
BEST BUTTER 


Che one purpose of every thinking buyer of a cream 
separator is the making of the most and the best cream 
possible, whether for home buttermaking, creamery pat- 
ronage, or any other use to which cream is put. 

It is possible to “‘claim’’ almost everything for the 
various makes of cream separators, but the one indisputable 
fact that would-be competitors do not even attempt to get 
around is: the unquéstionable superiority of the DE LA- 
VAL machines in the making of the best butter. 

Year after year, dating back to the inyéntion of the 
*“ALPHA-DISC”’ system of DE LAVAL-bow! construc- 
tion, butter made by users of DE LAVAL machines has 
scored highest and won all higher awards in every large 
and thoroughly representative butter. contest throughout 
the world. : 

Beginning with the first great annual contest of the 
NATIONAL BUTTERMAKERS ASSOCIATION in 
1892 and ending with the 1908 contest at Minneapolis, 
March 11th to 13th, not only the HIGHEST but every 
anywhere near high awards has been made to users of 
DE LAVAL separators.and more than nine-teaths of all 
exhibits scoring above 90% in quality have been DE 
LAVAL made. 


The Roll of Honor All De Laval Users 
The First Prize winners and their scores at every con- 
vention of the National Buttermakers Association since 
Organization in 1893 have been as follows: 













































1992 Madison, Wis., Louis Brahe, Washington, lowa Score 98 
1893 ue, lowa, C. W. Smith, Colvin’s Park, Il! Seore 97 
1895 Rockford, DL, F.C. Oltrogge, Tripoli, lowa Score 98 
1896 Cedar Rapids, lowa, Thomas Mi!ton, St. Paul, Minn Score 97.82 
1897 Owatonn ., H. N. Miller, Randall, Lowa. Score 98.5 
1998 Topeka, Kan., Samuel Ha ahi, New Sweden, Minn___Score 98 
1899 Sioux Falls, South Dakota, A. W. McCall, Creston, Lowa Score 97 
1900 Lincoln, Neb., H. T. Sondergaard, Litchfield, Minn Score 98 
1991 St. Paul, Minn., E. O. .—*K Owatonna, Minn...._ . Score 97 
1902 _E. L. Duxbury, Green Bay, Wis. Seore 96.5 
1904 St. Louis, Mo., L. 8. Taylor, Glenville, Minn . Score 98.5 
1906 Chicago, Ill., A. Carlson, Rush City, Minn Score 97 
1907 Galeage, Iil., A. Lindblad, North Branch, Minn Score 97.5 
1908 ~J.C. % Hector, Minn Score 98 





(There were no conventions in 1994, 1908 and 1905) 

In the great annual contest just held 504. of the best 
buttermakers in the United States competed, with first, 
second and third, and all important awards, being made 
to users of DE LAVAL machines. 

At each of the two big National Dairy Shows held in 
Chicago in 1906 and 1907 DE LAVAL butter made a 
CLEAN SWEEP of all highest prizes, and the general 
average of all the DE LAVAL made entries was conspic- 
uously higher than the general average of all entries using 
other makes of separators. 

Going back further, DE LAVAL made butter received 
the GRAN® PRIZE at the ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR 
in 1904 and as well at the PARIS WORLD’S EXPOSI- 
TION in 1900. 

In the hundreds of important state and country con- 
tests the world over for twenty years the superiority of the 
DE LAVAL ‘separator in the making of fine butter has 


been conclusivety proven. 

THE EXPLANATION IS TO BE FOUND IN THE IDEAL 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE DE LAVAL SEPA- 
RATING BOWLS AND THE THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 
CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH DE LAVAL MACHINES MAY 
BE OPERATED AND USED. 

A new 1908 DE LAVAL catalogue—affording an education in this 
as in other features of separator knowledge—is to be had for the asking, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
OR MareensTt =» General Offices: ™ "SHAT, E™™=t 
i 6 ts Feeer St. = 74 CORTLANDT STREET. “* “fang 
Dace PT ATAUIBO Sts. NEW YORK 107 First STREET 
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A Modern Priscilla 


By Anna Deming Gray 


HE Judge turned from the 
desk with an expression 
of complacent interest 
on his handsome  facer 
“Bring him in here, 
John,” he said, to the of- 
fice boy. ‘‘And remem- 
ber, I'm engaged, if any 
anyone calls?’. Heyglanced 
with approval at the card 
in his hand, It was neat and unpre- 
tentious, just what a young lawyer's 
eard should be—a young lawyer whose 
practice was still a thing of the fu- 
ture. 

“Col Kimball tells me that you are 
not es busy as you would like to be, 
he said, after the young man was 
seated. His keen eyes had taken in 
at a glance the boyish face, and the 
frank’ eyes, the tendency to a dimple 
in the chin, and the brown hair 
cropped as closely as looks permitted, 
to hide the curls. His thought was, 
“a boy with more conscience than is 
good for him—won’t ever do much at 
law. <A lawyer with an expression 
like that is a predestined failure. But 
this youngster has a good forehead, 
and his moutb is anything but 
weak; looks as if he had the hang- 
on quality. fairly well developed. 

The office was handdomely fur- 
nished, indicating success and pros- 
perity, as did the smiling face and 
portly figure of the judge. 

“J’m not busy at all,” said the 
young man soberly. “I’ve been out of 
Ann Arbor four months and I've only 
had three cases, The first one I lost. 
The second, I wouldn’t accept upon’ 
any terms. The man who brought it 
to me knew to begin with that the 
whole thing was a swindle. You can't 
argue a case iike that.” 

“You mean .gou can't,” said the 
judge grimly. ‘And the third?” 

“T won that, but it was in regard to 
the estate of a widow, and she is rath- 
er pushed just now, so_I haven't said 
“uch. about my fee. It will be set- 
thed in’ time, no doubt.” 

“No. doubt,” echoed the judge dryly. 
“Doctors and lawyers claims are set- 
tled in time generally, if they are set- 
tiled at all. If it don’t happen to be in 
their lifetime, children or: grandchil- 
dren may reap the benefit; it culti- 
vates patience. But EF thought you 
were the young man I wanted, and so 
I 'phoned for you to come in_ this 
morning. If you are.not busy, all the 
hetter. Col Kimball spoke of you, 
and it’s wise for me to accommodate 
the tolonel. I have some business in 
the western part.of the state that is 
important, and.I cannot Jeave to look 
after it. I should like to have you go 
out there at once: It’s a matter where 
<ime counts. You won’t need to be 
out there over a week—perhaps not 
wer two or three days, Your fee, if 
vou handle it suecessfully, will be 








“¥200. Do you think you can arrange 
to go at once? I have your tramspor- 
tation.” 


“All I shall need. to arrange will be 
a olean shirt and ‘a collar or two,” 
said the young man. “T think my 
throng of clients can wait until-T re- 
turn.” ’ ; 

That night Ernest. Danes started 
west, with the conviction that his luck 
had changed. ‘To have Judge Leon- 
ard notice me at all,” he soliloquized, 
“the great Judge Léonard,” would be 
a compliment, and.to actually have 
of his business to. look’ after 


some 
will give me more than .a fighting 
chance, from now on. I've got to 


make the most of this, that’s a sure 
thing. I can’t afford te do anything 
else, but settle it to please him.” 
The green fields of wheat and corn 
seemed to wave him a welcome as the 
train rushed by. .He pushed the win- 
dow higher, and as the wind blew his 
hair, remembered with a gmile, a 
varefooted boy who used to stand on 

















the steep, rocky hillside of a certain 
meadow, and set his face hard against 
this same Kansas wind, just to feel it 
toss his hair. He remembered his 
father’s failure, the loss of the farm, 
and his father’s death, then the hard 
years that followed, and finally, the 
morning he had received the business- 
like letter telling him of the death of 
a distant relative whom he had never 
seen, but who for some reason had 
left him fifteen thousand dollars. 

This was after his long, hard strug- 
gle had been rewarded with money to 
take him through the law course he 
coveted. If it had come in time to 
save the farm, and his father’s hours 
of worry* “and anxiety, the money 
would have been welcome, but com- 
ing when it ‘did, he almost hated it. 
Later, when he had finished his law 
school, and clients did not throng his 
modest office, he found that a bank 
account was a thing not to be de- 
spised. 

His thoughts came back to Judge 
Leonard again, and the keen look in 
his eyes as he had explained the busi- 
ness. He wondered why he had felt 
that distinct dislike for the man the 
moment he encountered that look. He 
Was a successful lawyer and an hon- 
est one, so far as Ernest Danes knew, 
but he did not like him, for all that. 


The business was to buy, in Judge 
Leonard’s name, a small farm near 
Osage City, not a very complicated 
task surely. The place was about to 
be sold for mortgage, and he was sup- 
posed to secure it before the forced 





sale. It was owned by a maiden lady, 
a Miss Priscilla May. The judgé had 
written her, making an offer Of sev- 
eral hundred dollars more than the 
Place would bring at a forced sale. 

“Priscilla May,” he thought. ‘The 
very hame breathes lavender and 
clover pinks and other dear old-fash- 
ioned things, I do hope she won't be 
tearful and—clinging and hard to deal 
with. He pictured a prim, little old 
lady with gray curls behind her ears. 

It had been twelve years since he 
left Osage City, and May was not a 
name he remembered. He wondered 
if her farm was anywhere near his 
old home, and hoped it was. When he 
at last reached Qsage and was trans- 
ferred by a smart cab to the hotel, 
he found it a new one and the land- 
lord @ man he had never seen before. 
Upon inquiry he found that the May 
farm was a mile south of town, and 
on the Burlingame road. 

“Why, that sounds like home,” he 
thought, as he started briskly off. 
How often he had dug his bare feet 
into the dust as he trampled along 
that worn, little path by the roadside, 
whistling as he went. There was a 
turn where the house would come into 
sight; yes, there it stood! The years 
were all a mistake, and he was com- 
ing home after a long day in town. 
The flowerbeds with their shell bor- 
ders were the same, and the purple 
wistaria shook out its blossoms on 
the trellis by the door as it had—was 
it yesterday? 
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A WAYSIDE SHRINE IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


BY MOSES TEGGART 


Arise from sleep, arise from sloth, 
Put woeful thoughts away; 

ee Or care and sorrow both— 
Behold ‘tis Easter day! 


Earth risen from her slumber long, 
Hath made her bosom gay 
With buds and flowers, and this hep 


song— 
Behold ‘tis Easter day! 


From myrtle bowers, by zephyrs fanned, 
The birds in glad array 

Haste up to our dear northern land— 
Behold this Easter day! 


See the white lilies how they shine! 
Their gold tongues seem to say: 
New life, new hopes—go make 
thine! 
Behold ‘tis Egster day! 


A Dream of Easter 


BY CQRA A. MATSON .DOLSON 


them 





“When Easter comes, 
new hat, 
(Now, pussy, tell me what you think of 
§ ° 


I'll have a nice 


at!) 
You think I'd better get, instead, a bon< 


net, 
One with a nodding spray of lilacs on it. 
A woman who jis long time past her 


youth 

Laat nee in a bonnet, that’s the 
ruth! 

Then, a I think I'll buy. a gown of 
Ss ’ 

(No, you must wait awhile to have your 
milk. 

A bonnet it shall be, and silk, a purple 


one, 
The hue of dooryard lilacs in the sun; 
With gray kid gioves aiid, yes, a new 
hymn book— 
On Easter morn, I'll in the mirror look. 


What do you think of Easter, fine as 
hat? 
(You need not mention eggs, you greedy 


cat.) 

True, all my nice new things are dream- 
land fancies, 

For my -best gown is that old one of 
Nancy's, . 

And as for bonnets, why, F quite forget 

What year I‘bought the one I'm wearing 


yet, 
And lucky will it be for puss and me, 
If we have ¢ggs, with bread and milk 


and tea. 

Still, puss, .we'll dream, and take our 
comfort in it— 

(Yes, you shall-have your drink of milk 
this minute!) 


Birds Worth Millions—That in Ili- 


nois there are more than 30,000,000 
birds, will undoubtedly be a surprise 
to those who have .not studied the 
subject .carefully.. This bird census 
Was taken last summer by a couple of 
students, under the direction of Prof 
S. A. Ferbes of. the ‘university. of I)- 
linois. “ They. tramped.-1591—miles in 
securing. their information: ~ This, in 
connéction” with» the.werk done by 
Prof *Forbes, in examining the stom- 
achs» of< thousands of birds, reveals 





‘some. very. yaluable-information. In 


the “first .placé, only. English spar- 
rows. are to be condemned. In other 
words; .all other birds in Tilindis are 
beneficial .to, agriculture... These in- 
clude larks, blackbirds, doves, - flick- 
érs, -robins _ and dickcissels. -These 
and. ali.the other. birds do much more 
in the way. of destroying insect pests 
than they do damage to crops? Byen 
the much abused crow is found to be 
of the greatest po&siblé “benefit in. de- 
stroying white grabs. -Méadow larks 
are estimated to be worth $2 each as 
a permanent investment for. agricul- 
ture, which» would mean that the 
meadow larks -of Illingis are worth 
$9,500,000 to its farmers. © The in- 
teresting feature. of the whole propo- 
sition is that all birds should be pro- 
tected, withthe exception of the 
English sparrow. .The increased dam- 
age from. insect pests is by those 
well informed thought to be largely 
due to the destruction of forests and 
the decrease of a number of birds in 
the country. : 
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their various 
helpful ~~ — they 
te pass «a 2 wherein 
may freely , =. the 
topics pertaining te home 

farm life. Matter for this de- 
partment is not paid for. It is 


With the Hest 


HE opinions on the card, dance 
| and game questions have been 
most decided in their expressions 
and sometimes it has seemed to The 


Host they have lacked something in 
the spirit of fairness and calm judg- 
ment. In this department, this week, 
will be found something from the 
viewpoint of the young people. It 
merits the careful thought dnd con- 
siderate judgment of every parent 
who is interested in the welfare of 


seems to The Host 
has touched very 


their children It 
that School Ma’am 


close to the real truth in the matter. 

It is a source of satisfaction to find 
that not only are the parents inter- 
ested in these columns, but that the 
young people whose welfare is so 
often discussed here, are following 


these discussions and are anxious to 
participate. A cordial invitation is 
extended to them to say frankly how 
they feel in regard to these matters 
and to make clear to their parents 
their own viewpoints If Table Talk 
can be made a medium through which 
the older and younger generations 
may be brought into a more complete 
understanding ‘of one ahother. The 
Host will feel that it is indeed worth 
while. 
The Young People’s Side 


AS IT APPEARS TO ONE OF THEM 








Dear Host: Ever since the discus- 
sion of dancing, card playing and the 
kissing games has been in progress I 


have followed it with a great deal of 
interest, for it seems to me a matter 
of vital importance, both to children 
and to parents I hope [ am not tak- 
ing an undue liberty in presenting the 
views of a young girl 

My perents do not betieve in dane- 
ing and card playing, so I know noth- 
ing about these from personal ex- 
perience. Of the kissing games, how- 


ever, I do know. Here in my district 


we have had many parties. We be- 
gan by having the prim, stiff kind. 
Gradually, however, games were in- 
troduced and one thing led to an- 


other, until one evening we awoke to 
the fact that we were playing the very 


kissiest of kissing games. Right then 
our troubles began. Some said it was 
wrong, besides Being very silly and 


undignified. Others said it was all in 
fun and no harm could possibly ceme 
of it, and some were too indifferent to 
give an cpinion at all. Some even 
declared they would not attend the 
parties if kissing games were played. 


Others were just as firm in the opin- 
ion that the old, stiff kind were.worse 
than none. To the more thoughtful 
of us it seemed almost unholy that 
such a sacred thing as a kiss ought 


to be tog boy or gir! should be trifled 
with and used in sport ‘ 
COUNTRY CONDITIONS 

But how should we arrange a com- 
promise ? IT think you all know, 
mothers and other readers, what life 
in the country is like. And especially 
where one has to cover much terri- 
tory to find even a small party of 
young folks. There Was little chance 
to get together for a good time ex- 


cept at our parties and it did seem 
that those\ parties were very much 
needed. 

Tf a person has it in his heart to be 
bad, bad he will be, whether in a 
Bible game or @ kissing game. So in 
order that the games should be all 


right we decided the only thing to do 
was to slight the bad person. Now 
the surest way to stir up a hornets’ 
nest in an otherwise peaceful commu- 
nity is to slight someone. Everyone 
likes to feel they are “in the swim,” 
whether it is true or not, and where 
tnere are few young people nice dis- 
tinctions im regard to society cannot 
be made. 

So, mothers, I Wish to impress upon 
you that it is not the games them- 
selves, but the spirit in which we enter 
into them. I can’t see any harm in @ 














the voluntary a 
each reader desiring 
other readers. Herein 
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- ye may freely 
the assistance whicl: | 


ask 

others of experience may 

Se Ste. eS 

@vessed *- The Host. thi« office. 
well conducted game of cards. One 
can. gamble playing dominoes. Be- 


cause we have always heard of gam- 
bling in connection with card playing | 
we condemn the whole thing. As an 
unprejudiced critic I cannot say I 
think dancing wrong. 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 
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INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


If 
good time go to a dance does it ever 
go wrong? If the evil-minded could 
be kept out of both there would be 
no prejudice against either. Con- 
demning dances and card playing be- 
cause people have made a bad use of 
them is like saying a man musi be bad 
because his parentes were bad. There 
seems but one way to meet the ques- 
tion. Children must have amusement, 
whether in the dance hall or at the 
church social, where they play kiss- 
ing games, and there seems but one 
way to keep them from becoming 
corrupted and that is te teach them 
right Teach them the love of good 
and pure enjoyment. Encourage them 
to go to a danee, if you believe in 
dancing. Send them to pgrties, but 
teach them that a kiss, the mark of 
affection, is sacred and should not be 
made sport of. It is like taking pas- 
sages out of the Bible to make jokes 
of. Teach them the nobility of an 
honest character and to have a pure 
heart. 

You 


say: “How can I do all this 
when my neighbor’s children are so 
much worse? My good teaching will 
come to nothing while those children 
are undoing all I try to do.” Did you 


good people bent on having a} 
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Save the Doctor Bill 


What is soap? Why, grease and lye of course. But where does 
all the soap grease come from to make so much soap. Does any of it 
come from your kitchen? Maybe. From your neighbor's kitchen? 
Possibly. ut the greater part by far comes from the big hotels, 
restaurants, packing houses, etc. Is it clean grease and fat or is it the 
leavings, the odds and ends. 

/ith this same soap you wash your dishes from which you eat, and 
your tins and cooking utensils in which your food is prepared. Yes,and 
you say you wash them clean,too. Sure you do, that is they look clean. 

But if we should look at them through a magnifying glass these 
very same dishes we thought clean are covered with little, wiggling, 
disease producing germs left by the soap. 

This is why Food Inspectors, ‘Agricultural Colleges and Health 
Commissioners advise the use of 


WYANDOTTE 














ever hear the story of that very dirty 
city that seemingly couldn’t be kept 
clean? When ,the dirt and filthiness 
spread disease’ something had to be 
done. A law was passed that each | 
should clean his own premises. It 
was complied with®and the city be- 
came a model for cleanliness. There 
is a moral in that story. Your neigh- 
bor’s children need reformation, you 
think, but you can’t take their cases 
into your own hands. If you can’t do} 
it directly, go at it indireetly. Begin | 
with your own. | 

It seems to me that all the moral | 
questions of the day rest with the 
parents to solve. The children of to- 
day are the nation’s leaders tomor- 
row. And if the leaders are good 
much of the badness will be done 
away with. How are you fitting the 
child for the future? Today one of 
our greatest, problems is the divorce 
question. Sometimes I think it is 
the greatest, for it is destroying the 
homes. We hear of runaway and 
mock marriages. Children are grow- | 
ing up to think that marriage is of 
very little importance, because one is 
so easily made or broken. How can @ 
young person trifle so with such a 
serious matter? Investigate and you 
will find that in many cases the young 
people were given to playing kissing 
games. Not satisfied with that they 
wanted something more exciting, so 
they wanted a mock marriage, with 
the result that they had one and a 
real one atthe same time. 

KISSING GAMES A REAL MENACE 


Kissing games are wrong. They 
are worse than dancing or card play- 
ing ever dared to be, for they teach 


young people to grow lax in their 
morals. There is too much of a tend- 
ency among the youngte think 


lightly of the serious things of life. 
So again I say, teach what is right and 
what is wrong. Too many people ex- 
pect their children to choose the right 
intuitively. How many times I have 
heard mothers criticise their child's 
work by saying: “Don’t do it that 
way. Do it right.” And yet they 
didn’t give the child an inkling as to 
what right meant. 

Teach reverence for marriage and 
that a kiss isn't to bé used’as the 
means to furnish fun. Have your 
children bring their associates into 


your home that you may know just 
ences your child is getting. 
company. 
child must be good 


what — 
must ha 
Remember that a pwd 





CLEANER and CLEANSER 


a cleaning powder made without soap. It does more 
cleaning and costs less than soap. Phen too, it makes 
everything sweet and pure. Ask your factory or 
dealer for ‘“Wyandotte.’’ If he cannot supply you 
write us his name. 














Tue J. B. Forp Company, Sole Mnirs., 
Wyandotte, Mich. U.S.A. 
Fac-Simile of Sack This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize whereve} exhibited. 








BECAUSE HOUSEWORK 


and steady sewing are hard on the hands is 
no. reason why a houseworkKer should have 
hard, stained, unlovely ones, or why a seam- 
stress should be disfigured by roughened fingers. 
HAND SAPOLIC will gently remove the loosened 
cuticle and impart strength to the new shin below. 


THE PERFECT ~-PURITY ce : 


HAND SAPOLIO makes it a very desirable 
toilet article; it contains no animal fats, but is 
made from the most healthful of the vegetable 
oils. It is truly the “Dainty Woman's Friend.” 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients. 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit, 

















[ The Saving’ is ‘Yours }— 


kind of a monument to have is the best—made of granite that 
not rust, fade, discolor or crumble. Osrving smooth and accurate. 
Designs graceful and handsome; foundations that wil! not settle 
or fean. Ovr monuments are t and as you buy direct 
from manufacturer, they cost less. We letter monumenta, de- 
liver and set up in your cemetery plot complete. Hundreds of 


dovigns, ,tiinstraved bookies giving designs ot, tre a. 
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WATSON E. COLEMAN 


PATE NTS Patent Attorney, Washington, 0. C, 











before it will do 


food deeds; that it 





, W. TIFITZGERALD &CO, Dept. Z. Washington DC Advice and books free. Highest references, Best services, 
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CARD IN SEASON 





must be pure in heart before it will 
have pure thoughts. 


MORE 


once—why can she not enjoy herself 
in her own way? Are there -not 
zirls who have a liking for housework 
who could take her place? If she is 
forced to remain at home, away from 
Other girls’ society, she will grow old 
before her time, and will not get out 
of life all that she should. If she does 
stay at home to work there will al- 
ways be a longing that will never be 
satisfied. She will feel that her talent 
will never be improved, and youth 
will pass, leaving no pleasant mem- 
ories, no work she has been really in- 
terested in, nothing to show that she 
was a happy, helpful girl. When the 
time comes that she can leave home 
she will have lost her real interest. 
Her enthusiasm has been dampened. 
If I am all wrong I ask you in all 
sincerity ‘to put me right.. I am but 
a girl, and this is the way the ques- 
tion appeals to me. Will you Tabiers 
kindiy help me to see this as I 
should ?—[Arkansas Girl. 


A TIMELY WARNING 


Dear Host: I contributed a-few 
words to the discussion on-the sub- 
ject of amusements in the home, and 
am” moved to add alittle in regard to 
a subject very nearly connected with 
it—permitting girls and boys to enter 
society_as young women and men at 
such a nearly age. I have no objec- 
tion to a party of them’ going to a 
picnic or for a strawride, with a 
chaperon. Let them have all the fun 
in that way that they can, but it 
seems wrong, very wrong, to me, to 
allow a girl of from twelve to fifteen 
to go to a party or other entertain- 
ment with any boy who has a buggy 
and invites her, and after riding for 
miles getting home in the small hours. 


Teach a child to discriminate be-. This is commonly done, and among 


tween right and wrong and let it ex- 
ercise its own judgment. If a child 
feels that its parents trust it, it will 
try twice as hard: to deserve their 
confidence. But know what Your 
child is doing. Keep in touch with 
the child by knowing its associates, 
amusements, etc. Provide good -books. 
If you do not feel-competent to se- 
lect the books, consult your minister 
or the child’s schoolteacher. Both 
will feel inspired by your trust in 
them and will feel genuninely pleased 
to help you. No child is so bad but it 
might be worse and none so good but 
it might be better. 

I hope you will not think I am a 
forward young upstart in presuming 
to tell you mothers, many of whom 
are probably .more than three times 
my age, how to teach your children. 
But this is a plea for us young people. 
Hundreds of mé@thers are looking to 
this column for advice in training 
their children aright, and in many 
cases the articles printed here will 
cause the liberties of many young 
men and women to be limited or ex- 
tended, as the case may be. I am just 
trying to present the young people’s 
side of the question.—[School Ma’am. 


The Open Forum 


WHAT OF THEATERS? 

Dear Host: I should like to ask 
*Mother-of-Four” what she thinks of 
theaters? Do you think there is hurt 
in-going to.a good play? Is a good 
theatrical play any different from a 
church carnival? Please give your 
opinion soon.—[ Mae, Mass. 

THE DAUGHTER’S SIQE 


Dear Host: I do not think the 
question of ardaughter’s duty has been 
studied from both sides. It seems to 
me that the writers have nearly all 
been mothers who do not want their 
own girls to leave home. Why not 
look at it from the’ girl’s side? We 
admit that a girl’s first duty ig to her 
parents. It is only natural and right 
that she should work to repay them 
for the trouble and care she has been 
co them. But can she not do this Fs 
some other way than merely stayin 
at home to work? If there are 
younger girls in the ng Reve are 
old enough to share in the usework, 
is it any more than right that the 
oldest girl should be allowed to work 
out if she is sure of winning her way? 
If she has no talent for home-mak- 
ing, but has for literature or teaching 
or music, why must she be tied at 
home to duties that are not congenial? 
Why can she not take up some work 
for which she is fitted and likes, and 
pay her mother from her wages to 
make up for the help she would be in 
the home? A girl can be young but 





t 
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educated worthy people. As the moth- 
er of boys and their confidant. I am 
in a position to know the danger. If 
those mothers could hear the boys to 
whom they trust their daughters mak- 
ing light remarks to their associates 
about those same girls, it would open 
their eyes. If mothers could impress 
upon the minds of their daughters the 
fact that they can be friendly with a 
young man and yet preserve delicate 
reserve, there would not be so much 
sorrow in this world. Let the young 
people have a good time and enjoy 
their youth, but we who are old 
enough to understand human nature 
should safeguard them in their in- 
nocense and ignorance and tell them 
the reason why.—[Mother of the Jolly 
Three. 


Ee 


He Is Risen! 


BY ELLA MAE GAITES 
He is risen! He is risen! 
Let your voice in gladness ring; 
Unto him who has ‘redeemed you; 
Glory to the risen king! 


He is risen! He is risen! 
Precious_Saviour, Lord divine; 

Angels sing the wondrous story; 
Praise forever more be thine! 


He is risen! He is risen! 
Evermore from death set free; 
The most cruel pain has suffered, 
On the cross, for you and me. 


He is riser! He is risen! 
All earth’s gloom has passed away, 
Risen now fram cross to glory, 
On this happy WBaster day. 
‘Later Sarton 
After coaxing a girl to sing a man 
is apt to wish he hadn't. 
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LANDLORD DUCK PRESENTS HIS BILL 
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Dear Young Falks: I am 15 years 
old and live on a farm of 153 acres. 
We take our milk to the creamery. 
I take music lessons. I like. music 
very much.—[Bessie B. Yates, Pa. 

LOVES READING 


Dear Young Folks: I always enjoy 
reading the Young Folks’ page. I 
like reading better’ than any other 
amusement. I would like to be a 
writer. Some day I hope I shall be 
as lovely a writer as Susie Bouchelle 
Wight, or Mary J. Holmes. I would 
like to write stories. I wish Jimmie 
Atwater -would. write again, I en- 
joy reading the letters he sends.— 
[Florence Scott, N Y. 

DOES ALL KINDS OF HOUSEWORK 


Dear Young Folks: I am 14 years 
old and live on a small farm. I do 
almost all kinds of housework. I have 
an-organ and can play quite well. I 
have a cat named Jumbo of whom we 
all think a great deal. I like to draw. 
[Flora E. Milspaugh, N Y. 

GOING TO BE PAPA’S BOYS 

Dear Young Folks: I am 9 years 
old and in the fifth grade. I have taken 
part of one term of mpsic lessons and 
enjoy them very much. I have no 
brother, but’ what is better still, twin 
sisters, 5 years old. We will have to 
be papa’s boys this summer and will 
be kept busy. I have a young colt 
Topsy.—[Gertrude Rhodes, Pa. 

FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE 

Dear Young Folks: I live on a farm 
and have 4 brothers and 8 sisters. We 
have a large orchard. I study arith- 
metic, spelling, writing, history, phy- 
siology, grammar and ‘geography. I 
am 12 years old.—[Grace Woods, 

HER BROTHER’S TRAP 

Dear Young Folks: .J.am almost 12 
years old and live on a place of about 
25 acres. I walk to school every day, 
a distance of over a mile: In- the sum- 
mer I take music lessons. There are 
a few skunks and muskrats around 
here, but very few mink. My broth- 
ers trap and almost every morning 
they get a skunk or two.—T[Genevieve 
BE. Sawyer, O 
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IF 
“From labor health, from health con- 
tentment springs’— 
If you use Wyandotte Cleaner and 
Cleanser to lend to labor wings. 


Gold Coin Ranges 


are sold under an 
ironclad guarantee— 
one year’s trial and 
return if not satisfac- 
tory; besides you buy 


Direct from Factory 
Freight Paid 











and you save $5 to $20. 
The range will last 
a lifetime. Send 
for Pree IMlustrated 
Catalogue of com- 
plete line of styles. 


GOLD COI STOVE CO. 
1 Oak St., Troy, &. ¥. 














.of powder. 


The Man 
Who 
. Carries 


double barrelled shotgun 
knows that it’s ‘‘up to him” 
if the bird gets away, 

The gun ts reliable, It shoots 
straight and hard, -and is the 
equal of a much higher-priced 
gun, both in the field or at 
the trap. : 

Made with the celebrated 
Stevens check-hook and new 
cross-bélt through extension 
vib, permitting heavier charges 
Special steel bar- 
réls choke bored for any stand- 
ard shell. 

Send’ for 360-page catalog show- 
ing all, kinds of 
arms for men and 
boys. Full of in- 
formation about 
sights, ammuni- 
tion, howto shoot, 

care of arms, etc., such as every 
man and boy should have. Sent 
free for 5 cents to pay postage, 

If your dealer can’t supply you 
with genuine Stevens, we will ship 
direct on receipt of catalog price. 

J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


140 Front Street 
Chicopee Fails, Massa., VU. S. A. 








STEWART’S 


DUPLEX 


SAFETY PINS 


have three times the wear of any other 
kind, making them the cheapest on the 
market; heavier and stiffer wire j long 


tapering points, passing through heavy 
fabric easily and without tearing; hea 
and spring guarded, cloth cannot catch 
or tear; tongue in lead of pin allows point 
to fasten from either side, but prevents 
ing through to stick you. Stewart's 
plex is the -~ Safety Pin that has 
these features whi 


ch insure safety 
aud comfort. 

If your dealer does not keep them 
send us his name and address with four 
cents in stamps for samples, retailing 
for twiee the money. - Examine them 
ea¥éfully, and you'll always Ask fer 

Safety Pins. 
the name of 


Sefety Pin Co. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


























Ellen Stan's Fashion Chat 


FRENCHMAN has said that no 
A woman is ugly, but few know 

how to make themsélves look 
pretty. There are some rules about 
dressing that are as unchangeable 
with the well gowned as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. . First, buy 
the very best of what you do get. Un- 
der no circumstances be persuaded to 
buy a cheap silk in preference to a 
good gingham. A twenty-five cent 
gingham will be more elegant when 
made up than would a-fifty-cent silk. 
Always sacrifice trimming; if need be, 
to get a better quality of material. 
‘Trimmings, when they are used, must 
be so arranged as to be a part of the 
design; for instance, they should form 
or shape a yoke, or outline a rever. 
To scatter them aimlessly over the 
material, as is often done by cheap 
dressmakers, detracts from.the gown. 
Always buy subdued colors; to wear 
striking things shows a love of @is- 
play that is distasteful to women of 
refinement.. Unless one can discari a 
gowa at will, avoid odd styles and 
tints that are fashionable for a season 
only, as they soon become common. 
Extreme styles are equally bad, and 
are never taken up by the best dressed 
women. 

Dark shades of blue, brown, red and 
green are alwdys fashionable and look 
well until entirely worn out. The soft 
pastel shades are extremely pretty for 
evening and house wear, but soil eas- 


ily, and are not to be indulged in un- 
less one has a number of gowns 
When linen collars and cuffs are 
worn, it is more important that they 
be spotlessly clean than that they be 
ornamented with the finest hand em- 
broidery. Last but not least are the 


shoes. Here it is that the good ef- 
fect of an otherwise pretty costume is 
eften lost. When one can afford it, 
shoes that match each costume are 
exceedingly pretty, but if one cannot 
indulge in this luxury, and one pair 
must be made to serve all occasions, 
plain black is the only good selection. 
PLAIN TUCKED SHIRT WAIST 

No 3743—Illustrative of a pretty 
shirt waist suitable for either ‘ub or 
woolen material is the design shown. 
It closes at the back, and can be made 
either high or Dutch neck. To make 





A Practical Shirt Waist, 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42-inch bust. —_ 


this. garment for the average person, 
it requires 34% yards ef material =i 
inches wide, or two yards 44 inches 
wide, 

A POPULAR SPRING MODEL 


With the vogue of the separate skirt 
comes a radical change from the 
plaited models that flared at the bot- 
tom to the clinging serpentine effects 
that can be best obtained by circular 
cut. The designs intended for spring 
and summer wear are cut quite dif- 
ferently from the old-fashioned cir 
cular skirt, which was bound to sa 


FOR NEEDLEWORKERS ; 


over the hips, ard could never be sat- 
isfactorily copied in tub materials. 
Gores and panels are sc cleverly in- 
troduced that they do not detract 
from the grace and beauty of the 
skirt, but do away with the long 
stretch of bias material that was ob- 
jectionable. This skirt, No 3789, has 





No 3789—A_ Five-Gored Separate 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist. 


five gores, and is finished with an un- 
der box plait at the center back. If 
Spe, the fold can be dispensed 
with. 
HOW TO ORDER 

Order by number, stating size, of 
our Pattern Department, this office. 
These patterns are 10 cents. each. 


» 





New Fancywork Patterns 





NO TI—Aa CHARMING CENTERPIECE 


This is a beautiful design for a cen- 
terpiece, 20 inches in diameter. It 
represents pomegranates arranged to 
be embroidered with coronation cord. 
The design is continuous, and there- 


fore it will not be necessary to cut 
the cord after starting. 
is intended for either the most ad- 
vanced needle worker, or for those 
who can outline. Notice in.one of the 


pomegranates a suggestion for fancy | 


stitches. These stitches, of course, do 
not appear in the perforated pattern 
or the stamped goods, but are simply 
put in the illustration to give an idea 
as to how the centerpiece may be em- 


bellished in addition to the corona- | 
tion cord embroidery. The price of |} 


the perforated pattern is 20 cents. It 
is much ltarger than the patterns 
which we have previously offered, at 
a lower price, and on heavier paper. 
This centerpiece, stamped on fine qual- 
ity white linen, 530 cents; material 
necessary to complete, three skeins of 
coronation cord, which cost 45 cents, 
and six skeins of size D mercerized 
cotton, 20 cents. 

No 74, plate doily, matches the 
above centerpiece; price of pattern 
10 cents. Price of doily stamped, 15 
cents; materials to embroider, 25 
cents. Order by number of our Fan- 
: fork Pattern Department, this of- 

ce. - 





To Kili Odor of Fresh Paint—A_ 


handful of juniper berries thrown into 
a vessel containing lighted charcoal 
will, if the room is closed tightly for 
24 hours,- remove the od@r of fresh 
paint. 


A pre ae » a 


This design | 


dak: your Qaier fer E 
i 


id Blacks. 
. Blac 


* 


Ss lid ” 

wade only tm 

Made according to the quality-standard 

set by Wm. Simpson 65 years ago. 

The durable blacks that do not fade of 
lose their lustre. 


w Eddystoae Trints write 


dealer hasn't Simnson- 
name. We'll help him supply you. Devkue sub 
end imitabons. : oa 




















HARTSHORN 
Bs SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear we corket name of 
Stew=rt Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. > 
| Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


You Will Need an Oil Stove 


When warm days 
and the kitchen fire 
make cooking a bur- 
den—then is the time 
to try a New Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil 
Cook-Stove. 

Marvelous how this 
stove does away with 
kitchen discomforts — 
how cool it keeps the 
room in comparison with 
conditions when the coal 
fire was burning. The quick concentrated heat of the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


directly to boil the kettle or bake the bread, and none 

diffused about the room to overheat it. Thus using the 

“* New Perfection” is real kitchen comfort. Made in three 

: sizes and fully warranted. If not with your 
dealer, write our nearest agency. 

everyone 


aye ndsom 
- wante—ha’ e enough 
for the 


parlor; strong enough for the kitchen, cam 
or cottage; bright enough for every occasion. 
not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


Standaré O11 Company of New York 















































Lamp i% 
















| In writing any of our adver- 
| ap pte n tisers. , You will get a very 


quick replv.if.vou da. 











is Ri cr 
runt ee ENGINE BOOK 
Your Sur cheatin good with aa "Wee today sca aes 
Waterloo 
aos eitgroe Gneciine Ragin Ge. 











THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSISTONA**DIETZ"’ 
waccayvR. E. DIETZ COMPANY new vorx 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISBED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 


FIX YouR ROOF 














Our Special Hard-—Stiff— 
Springy-LIVE § Steel 


hundreds of thousands of dollars which we have invested. in machin 
and producing the grade of special steel to make American Fence what wtethys 


to the user is : greatly increased. W 


: hsolute perfection as 
hard but not brittle. It is stiff and springy bu 
: spliced. It is live steel—not dead steel. So that every wire in 
as now mans is Sire wis, doing Leesa =n the time an 
lways absolutely reliable against emergencies 
ce Aol pratima in your town, See him—examine the different styles 
—test—compare—and judge the merits of the fence, 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago Phe York Denver 








eR will arantee to put 
SePerS quare, any old leaky, worn-out, 


rusty, tin, 4 steel, paper or felt roof in perfect 
condition, and keep itin perfect condition for Se 


equare per +. a 
he Portect Roof ) makes 
worn-out roofs new. 
00 = or money refunded. Our tree book 
va tells all about it. tS - oe 
Anderson Manufacturing 


Ca.. Dept. 1 1, Elyria, Ohie. 





HICHEST CRADE 

Galvanizing, Heavy Gange, 

and 10 High Carbon 
oy lee Spring Steel 

moe in Superior Fences, 

yt consider any other until you 

con alf about this remarkable fence, 
— Easy Terms, 


RM FENCE CO. 
Cleve land. Sate 


Pri 
t Write forratalor, 
Ez 


pt. A, 





fade of high carbon Steel Wire 

orse-high, Bull-strong, Chicks 
—~ tight, direct to the 
Farmer raanufac- 


rishstreigneprepata. 10 pare 








the best hard coiled spring steel wire 
is used. Write for our free catalogue. 

We ht. 

THE FENCE CO., Curverano, Ouse 








What do you do with your old bags? Don't 
throw thei away, we will buy Feed bags of 
all kinds —Gluten, Beet Pulp, Bran; Osts, 


Corn, Se Seed Meal Bags, etc , and pay 
you highes ices, Write us today for prices 
and parti We pay the freight. 





ST. LOUIS ‘BAG & BURLAP CO. 
3S18.N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. . 





Always Mention ™ Siting pry of our at 
vertisers on will get a 
this Io urnal very quick reply ifyouda. | 


We Know 
What's Under 
The Paint 


2-year Warranty 











on your Buggy Ses bite 


E saved yeclested,. We Mates 2 
grade they selected e can do it for you. 
Take our “Square Deal” N aye ~ full size; board boot; 


be a ware, braced 


hardwood bottom body. with 1 iis n in. ash mee 


seat sides; ¢seat rods; triple adage shafts, 





= aced gear 
Every op apt Te a iuicnaase ipnine. We We $50.0 ra 
Runabouts You cannot buy our No, 2 for less than toners hour price, 92.28 S 
from $24.90 te $50.08 § our Surrey No. 186, $68. 8.80, wo would cost you locall 00. You < 
Buggies are buying direct from the BU gree Ft yaed your or- 
from $33.00 te $90.00 Sena for cine middlemen pro e cone fe oh sho not tol fella co" 
s s " =e you a we ee our eS) was me erade it, wh you know he 
ur Fr e eonty wa 
from esassen $i 50,00 may 0 er nas rig, hiv soe it, try itandif nat vetiadac s alae Be it make $ 25 We 
I it ~~ it gives our land 2 year warranty. You want the 
Farm Wagons youdo, Send for it at once. 800,000 copies ready. Gclens,. knew 
from $42.85 CHICAGO Our Pedery Under 
~~: Montgomery Ward & Co., < the Paint 

















° 5 4 
Bt. Louis, Mo, 


Before my plan Paint 
was sold in two ways 
‘either ready-made—or Pure Lins 

mixed by alocal painter. 
» Both these ways are 

at fault, 
Ready-Made Paint settles hard in cans—and 
mineral pigments and chemical acting driers 
in ready-made paint eat the life out of Linseed 
Oil—which is the LIFE of all paint. 
Painter-Madé Paint can never be properly 


2 Full Gallons | Frees fo Le rp fa Mets eye Time to Pay 


Heve a new way made - a appt beden of lack of heavy fr fo elane ne epee 
of manufacturing mer and grinding machinery, No other pain’ eg offers such a liberal pr 
and seling house Paint is pe fe to ye J not oapae pa Ah i on re 
paint that’s unique~ annie: My Paint is made ~— time, 6 esired. mane ree 
that’s better. order is received—packid jin hermeti t to sult bag ey my — rorely 


conte hor Pty vets gs to ~y memes full g 
and dated the day the Pairit is made. 
eed Oil and pure, fresh paint in- 

gredients are used in my Paint. Such materials, 
found at local stores, are usually adulterated, 

I sell my Paint direct from factory to uecr— 
at very low factory prices. 

I pay freight on six-gallon orders or over, 

When the order of six gallons or over is fé- 
ceived, use two full gallons to test it—and if 
ere not perfec ed, in every 


0. L. CHASE, THE PAINTMAH, DEPT. ‘3: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


es 





mt.in the world. 40-60 
Cand ait is the best int in ite class on 
3 mmense 


SEES Stes ot — 














Send for my beautiful Paint Book ané@ big Color 


Cards to select from—best Book— Cards ever 
shaped, Sal sa iseaat Sacre Hapa 
n 
at Direct-to-you Prices. Write TODAY. 
and lowest prices on 


Am the PaintMan 









































ENCE f7rgrecs* 


of High Carbon Double Stre 
Meavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 


oited Wire. 


ad po 


ry price: 
fe pay all freight. 
ultry fence, Catalog Freo. 
COILED SPRING FENCE-CO. 
Winchester, Indleng 





ean’t rust. 40-Carbon Elastic cue Spring Stee Stee) Wire, 

pot a Sew Trial. en je 

. t preffaid, on Farm ‘ence. 
iddrese The Ward Fence Oo,, Boz 

: i encen, Deak twee ent Cnntand Tenure 


30 days’ free trial. 
S7? heights of farm 








THE- 


BROW, UEREIGHT 





























ar ok eae ae 








